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We had been belated, one autumn evening, and 
were driving back to Newport, as fast as two 
spirited horses could whirl our drag along, when 
my companion, who had the reins, jerked, with 
his whip, over his left shoulder, saying, 

“Do you see that mill yonder? It is said to 
be haunted. And heavens!’’ he added, suddenly, 
“there comes a real will-o’-the-wisp, to bear it 
out.” 

The island of Rhode Island, as some of my 
readers may, perhaps, be aware, is one of the 
few localities, in the United States, where wind- 
mills are of no unfrequent occurrence. I looked, 
westward, as my companion spoke, expecting to 
see only one of the ordinary wind-mills, and 
rather incredulous, I must confess, as to it, or 
anything else, being haunted. But what I saw 
startled me. 

It was already quite dusk. The stars were 
out overhead, and the young moon was also 
visible, but far down on the horizon, and par- 
tially obscured by the autumn mist, that was 
now rising ominously from the low grounds. In 
front of us was a bit of shallow water, thickly 
grown with rushes; beyond this some stunted 
trees, with two tall poplars rising dark in the 
distance; and a little to one side, on a piece of 
slightly elevated ground, a ruined mill, that, 
with its bare arms, and roof with everything 
gone but the rafters, looked like some ghastly 
skeleton, blackened with age and tempest. The 
evening breeze, that just rippled the moonlight 
on the surface of the pool, and stirred the long 
rushes, rattled, with a weird sound, through 
the ragged ruin, as if a murderer was swinging 
in chains. To crown all, and intensifying, if that 
were possible, the spectral character of the scene, 
a bright light, a veritable will-o’-the-wisp, was 
flickering and dancing in the foreground, on the 
other side of the pool. Though I knew that this 
light was only a gaseous exhalation, its appear- 
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ance, at that moment, and with its surroundings, 
gave me, I confess, a start. 

My companion had pulled up, for a moment, 
that I might see the better. ; 

“‘Tt makes one’s blood run cold,” he said, as 
he gave his horses their heads again. ‘And 
well it may,”’ he added, after a moment, “for a 
fearful tragedy was enacted in yonder mill, fifty 
years, or nearly, ago. I have often passed the 
place, after night; but it never has looked so 
weird as now. You have, perhaps, heard the 
tale. What? Not! Then I will tell it, as we 
bowl along. 

‘“* Not quite two generations ago, there stood, 
behind those two tall poplar trees, a fair and 
handsome house, the property of a gentleman of 
fortune, who lived there with an only child, a 
daughter. Helen Hayward, as all who knew 
her united in saying, was one of the most beau- 
tiful girls of her day. I have seen a miniature 
of her by Malbone, in a white dress of the style 
of the first Empire, with a blue fillet in her hair ; 
and it fully bears out this verdict of her cotem- 
poraries. It was one of those sweet, heavenly 
faces, that make even the worst and most cynical 
of us men believe in woman’s goodness and self- 
devotion : dark, luminous, soft eyes ; alow, broad 
forehead ; rich, chestnut hair; a sensitive, deli- 
cate mouth ; and an expression, lovelier than all 
the rest, because instinct with spirituality and 
a high, heroic soul. It was the face of a woman,” 
he added with emphasis, “‘ for whom a man would 
willingly die. 

« Well,”’ he went on, after awhile, ‘it was the 
old story. She met and she loved. The object 
of her affections was a young naval lieutenant, 
with whom she had become acquainted, at a ball, 
given by him and his brother officers, while their 
ship was lying in the harbor; for Newport was 
then, as now, quite a resort for men-of-war. He 
was as handsome, in his way, as she was in hers; 
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the very beau ideal of a manly hero. His family, 
too, was one of the best in America. His father 
had been a general in our war of Independence, 
and his mother was descended from a long line 
of patrician land-holders in Virginia. But, alas! 
he was poor; and poverty, in the eyes of Mr. 
Hayward, was the one sin that could never be 
forgiven, at least in a suitor for his daughter. 
The old man was known to be eccentric, and 
of violent passions, and was, I suppose, a miser, 
loving money for money’s sake. He had formed, 
it appears, the most ambitious schemes for his 
child as a consequence of her beauty. She was 
to wed a millionaire, and millionaires in those 
days were scarce, and very much greater men 
than they are now; she was to queen it in 
New York and Philadelphia society: -she was 
to leave this dull island, even the United States, 
and be presented at European courts and astonish 
princes and monarchs, as women far less lovely 
had astonished them before. When, therefore, he 
discovered that she was in love with a penniless 
officer, his wrath knew no bounds, He peremp- 
torily forbade the suitor his housé; and ordered 
his daughter to decline all invitations, lest she 
should see Lieutenant Cavendish at some ball, 
or other entertainment. But what was his rage, 
at the end of a week, to hear that Helen was in 
the habit of meeting her lover, had met him, 
indeed, every evening, and was intending to 
meet him again that very night! The place 
selected for their interviews was a windmill. 
about a quarter of a mile from the house. It 
was the girl’s own maid that had betrayed the 
lovers. Her mistress was accustomed to take 
her as a companion, leaving her to watch, near 
by, while she met the lieutenant, under the 
shadow of the old tower. 

«Meets him!” cried the father, white with 
rage. ‘As I live, they shall never meet again, 
or but once. I will first see for myself, that she 
meets him, and then——’ 

‘The maid, when she heard these words, and 
saw that face, the face almost of a maniac, so 
terrible was its hate, trembled for the result of 
her treachery, and would have drawn back. But 
the furious old man would not permit this. He 
sternly bade her keep silence at the peril of her 
life. ‘Go with your mistress. as usual this even- 
ing,’ he said. ‘And mark! if I see any hesita- 
tion, I shall know you have lied to me, and you 
shall never see to-morrow, or have a chance to 
lie to me again.’ And she knew he would keep 
his word. 
eo‘ In the dusk of the evening, I often think it 
must have been just such a weird one as this, 
the old man, watching from behind the curtain of 





his bed-room, to which he had retired, as he said, 
for the night, on pretence of not feeling well, be. 
held two figures steal from the house in the dirg. 
tion of the mill, and descending the stairs, he dog. | 
ged them, from a distance, concealing himself 
behind the fences and irregularities of the ground 
and the few stunted trees that then, as noy, 
sparsely dotted the landscape. When near the 
mill, one of the figures parted from the other, 
and disappeared on the further side of the tower, 
while the maid remained, as if to keep watch, 
sheltering herself behind a low bush. 

*‘The angry father brushed past her without, 
word, but with a warning look, in hot pursuit of 
his child. The door of the mill had been lef 
purposely open by the lover, who was Waiting 
inside. To see his daughter, as he did see her, 
clasped in the arms of the man he hated, set the 
blood of Mr. Hayward on fire, and darting w 
the steps, he sprung at the pair as if he had bee 
a wild beast springing on its prey. 

‘“‘The poor girl heard the approaching feel, 
looked around, and recognized her father withs 
shriek, just as his insane grip was laid on her, 
and she was whirled to the other side of the nar- 
row apartment, where she staggered up against 
the wall, for the moment stunned and breathless, 
This was done so quickly that Lieutenant Caven- 
dish had not time to interpose. Then Mr. Hay- 
ward faced the young officer, his face working, 
and white with passion. 

“«*Howdare you? Traitor! Villain! ‘Thief! 
The words came hissing out, red-hot with rage, 
and he shook his clenched hand at the other. 

««The lover drew himself up haughtily, and all 
the blood left his face. But even in that mo- 
ment of insult he remembered that the speaker 
was Helen’s father. Before he could reply, how- 
ever, the girl recovered her feet, and rushed 
back to her lover’s side. With one arm resting 
on his shoulder, and the other held out depre- 
catingly to keep her parent off, she cried, 

«Tt is I, not he, that is to blame. 
oh! father !’’ 

“The last words came quick and gasping, for 
the old man, now more insane than ever with 
hatred and rage, laid his hands, this time, on the 
young man himself: in fact, attempted to seize 
him by the throat. But Lieutenant Cavendish 
was twice as powerful as his assailant, and easily 
flung him off with one hand, while he encircled 
Helen’s waist with the other, stepping back at 
the same time, as if to get out of the old man’s 
reach. : 

‘¢*T am no traitor, or villain,” said the young 
officer, proudly. ‘ Nor is your daughter to blame. 
She was just bidding me a last farewell.’ 
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«*Yes! yes!” she cried, eagerly. ‘I told 
him I would never marry any one without your 
consent. I will wait for him for years, I said— 
and God knows I will—but I will never go 


‘dgainst_ your commands.’ 


« ¢Was it at my command you met him here?” 
sneered the old man. ‘Ha! ha! You thought 
to make a fool of me, did you?” 

«“ ‘Not so,’ cried Helen. ‘Oh! father, be just.’ 

‘“‘ He took no notice of her piteous appeal, but 
advanced again on her lover. 

««¢Unhand her, sir,’ he said, savagely, ‘or, as 
God livee——’ 

“The sentence was cut short by a wild shriek 
from his daughter, for Mr. Hayward, as he spoke, 
drew a small pistol from the breast-pocket of his 
coat. Then flinging her arms around her lover, 
and looking over her shoulder with scared face, 
Helen cried, 

““¢Qh! father, don’t, don’t——’ 

«Let me go,’ cried the lover, in the same 
breath, trying to extricate himself, ‘He is mad, 
he will kill you.’ And he took the two, poor, 
little hands, that were clasped so tightly about 
his neck, and would have parted them. 

‘«¢ Leave him, or your death be on your own 
head,’ cried the father, stepping close up to the 
pair. 

‘‘His daughter gazed at him, with her great 
eyes, imploringly, as a deer sometimes looks, 
when the hunter’s kuife is at its throat; but she 
never let go her hold of her lover, being, for 
that one supreme instant, stronger than even he. 

“For it was only for an instant that this lasted. 
The three had really spoken together. The whole 
scene came and went like the rush of a whirl- 
wind. The maid, hearing the shriek, the angry 
voices, the shuffling of feet, had overcome her 
terrors, and had hurried to the door of the 
mill. Just as she reached it, however, the climax 
came. Her foot was on the last step, when she 
saw Lieutenant Cavendish retreating, and quite 
close to her, while the infuriated father was fol- 
lowing, with pistol raised and pointed. Helen 
was still clinging to her lover, interposing her 


. body between him and her parent; and the lover 


was struggling to throw her off, so as to mect 
alone the vengeance of the father, or, if possible, 
to disarm him. At that moment Mr. Hayward 
fired. The maid saw the flash, it was almost 
directly in her face, and stopped with a scream. 
The lover staggered back, and had nearly fallen, 
for the poor girl had suddenly sunk, a dead weight 
around his neck, the blood gushing over her 
white dress from a bullet in her heart. 
‘Possibly, if the daughter had been less self- 
devoted; if she had not, with her hervic resolve 





to die rather than let her lover die, unconsciously 
impeded his efforts; possibly, 1 say, in such an 
event, Lieutenant Cavendish might have disarmed 
the father. But God only knows! It was one of 
those awful tragedies, that recall the old Greek 
idea of fate, a tragedy that advances irresistibly 
to its culmination, compelling evenits into its vor- 
tex, and engulfing all its actors. 

‘«For, as you may suppose, the life, even of 
the innocent survivor, was a ruined one. As for 
Mr. Hayward, he had always, as I have said, 
been eccentric, anid from that fatal hour he went 
raving mad: had been mad, one should charita- 
bly hope, from the very beginning of that dread 
evening. He did not long survive. After his 
death, the mansion remained tenantless, for no- 
body would buy it, or even lease it; and in the 
end it was torn down. If you pass in by those 
two tall poplars, that once flanked the gateway, 
you will find, just beyond, a grass-grown hollow, 
that marks the locality of the cellaf, and you will 
see, here and there, a few fragments of brick- 
work, the last remnants of the fire-place and 
chimney. 

‘Lieutenant Cavendish never married. He 
died in the prime of life. It was his custom, 
whenever off duty, to come to Newport, and 
wander about the old mill, and visit again and 
again the grave where his lost Helen lay. There 
are some of the old inhabitants, who still remem- 
ber him, a tall, soldierly man, gray before his 
time, and with a look as if he lived in this world 
withont being of it. He was always, however, 
seeking service. It seemed as if he could find 
forgetfulness and peace only in action. He fell, 
at last, a victim to that scourge of the West 
Indies, yellow fever, caught in nursing his crew, 
like another St. Charles Borromeo, when most of 
them were down with it, when he commanded a 
corvette in the Gulf. 

‘The old mill, ever since, has had the reputa- 
tion of being haunted. The story is that shrieks 
are heard there, on dark autumn and winter 
evenings; that the sound of shuffling feet is 
borne afar on the night-wind, till the belated 
traveler shivers with superstitious dread; and 
that a white figure, its dress spotted with blood, 
goes round and round the tower, in the dim 
moonlight, wringing her hands piteously, and 
crying as if in entreaty, and sobbing and wailing. 
Many of those who live in the neighborhood aver 
that they have seen this figure, and heard these 
sounds ; and few.can be persuaded to approach 
the place after sundown. 

‘Certain it is that the old mill began fo fall 
into decay from the very hour of the tragedy. 








Nobody would send corn there to be ground; the 
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miller became insolvent; the edifice, deserted 
and left to wind and rain, gradually fell into the 
condition in which you see it. One would have 
thought that it would have tumbled down in 
some gale, long before this, for these events hap- 
pened, as I have already told you, nearly fifty 
years ago. But the curious thing about it is, 
that, after having reached its present state of 
dilapidation, the progress of decay seems to have 


been interrupted, as if it was destined, by 
Higher Power, to remain-a lasting monument 
of crime.”’ 

By this time the lamps of Newport were close 
ahead, and it was with a sensation of relief that 
we rattled down Broad street, and sodn afte 
reached my friend’s hospitable villa, its wary 
lights welcoming us as we drove up the carriage 
sweep to the great hall door. 








THE TURN OF A WHEEL. 





BY JULIA LEIGH, 





“Turn, busy wheel, and turn, and turn, 
Your din is music to-day to me! 

There’s nothing now can make me sad, 
For Jennie will soon be over the sea. 

And little Georgie, my bright-eyed boy, 
Just two, years old and a week to-day; 

His months had scarcely numbered three, 
That Summer morn when I sailed away. 


“ What had the parting hour of pain 
To compare with the joy that now I feel? 
Is it any wonder I’m almost wild, 
And talk and talk to the turning wheel? 
Every moment and every hour 
Brings nearer the time when they will be here, 
Jennie, my Jennie, and baby Georgie, 





Tl give them glad welcome, never fear.” 


A shriek of terror, a moan of pain, 
Was suddenly heard o’er the noise of the mill, 
And a mangled form was borne through the door, 
And the father’s voice was forever still! 
Never again would the white lips speak 
Jennie’s or baby Georgie’s name; 
Never again would the cold heart feel 
Meeting’s pleasure or parting’s pain. 


We read in the papers, with little thought, 
That a man was killed in the mill last week, 
And say, with a sigh, “ It is sad, is it not?” 
Thinking of something else as we speak. 
For we are not Jennie, nor baby George, 
We cannot know of the pain they'd feel ; 
We have no husband, or father, or friend, 
To be caught and torn in the turning wheel. 





BLIND. 





BY MBS. HELEN 


A. MANVILLE. 





Or love my iips but yester said, 

Aye, of a truth, it now is dead! 

Put it from out my sight away ; 

Let it be buried with the day! 

Bat, oh! this morn my heart is strong, 
To sing a gladder, grander song, 

This morn I say with spell-bound breath, 
For love like ours there is no death. 


Now I have put the veil aside, 

Of arrogance, distrust and pride; 
Its fair brow bared before my gaze, 
I see the love of other days. 


The love that would not be gainsaid, 
Which we had fancied buried, dead, 
Oh, we have been so blind, I say! 
We ne’er loved as we do to-day. 





A BLESSING 


FOR BABY. 





BY MATTHIAS BARR, 





Buess thee. my baby! may life for thee ever 
Be bright as a long Summer’s day ; 

May all that is sweetest, and all that is dearest, 
Like sunshine descend on thy way. 


May thoughts that are holy, like angels, attend thee, 
May sorrows, like shadows, depart ; 

May love, like a blossom, unfold in its beauty, 

And peace find a home in thy heart. 


And, oh | may the years, as they speed, fall as lightly 
As dew on thy head, baby mine; 

May Time, though he wither the roses we cherish, 
Touch never a leaflet of thine. 


' And yet may the fullness of earthly enjoyment— 
The sweetness, the rapture, the love— 
Be only as pain to the exquisite gladness 

That waits thee in glory above. 
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ANN LEE’S VACATION. 





BY LOUISA LORIMER. 





Tue days were getting hot, dry, and dusty, 
and Ann’s lessons began to drag wearily; schol- 
ars were inattentive, and she, herself, conscious 
of teaching in a half mechanical sort of way, that 
was reflected in their listless replies; and when, 
one day, after explaining some knotty point to a 
little listener, who seemed absorbed in watching 
her face, to catch the words of wisdom as they 
fell, the child suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Why, Miss 
Lee, your upper jaw doesn’t move a bit!’’ and 
another little girl, who had also seemed entranced 
by her eloquence, interrupted her by saying, 
“Miss Lee! Willie Strong’s cat caught an awful 
big mouse this morning.” Ann Lee sighed, made 
no remark aloud, but said to herself, ‘‘ There is 
no use in dragging on in this fashion; my vaca- 
tion shall begin this very day!’ And begin it 
did, that ‘‘ very day.”’ 

Ann’s life was a monotonous one. The last of 
a once prosperous family, her days were now 
spent in a cheap boarding-house in the city, with 
nothing to vary the dullness but her duties as 
daily governess, and the perpetual round of music 
lessons, interrupted only by such inexpensive 
pleasures as her slender purse would allow. The 
recollection of past golden hours sometimes threw 
ssort of glamor over the present, and lighted up 
the dark corners of her lonely room; but, some- 
how, even that cherished glow seemed fading out 
ofthe poor girl’s life pow, as, with tired brain 
and body, she plodded on, scarcely realizing what 
was the matter with her, only that she had be- 
come a sort of music-lesson-giving machine, war- 
ranted to turn out so many lessons per day. It 
would not have been so hard, if she had had 
some one in the world she could call her ,own; 
but she was lost in the crowd of the great city, and 
no one so much as turned the head to look after her, 
as she threaded her way, storm or shine, through 
the noisy streets to the houses of her pupils. 

If she could have afforded a piano, what an ex- 
quisite source of enjoyment it would have proved 
toher, with her love of music; but, during her 
father’s last sickness, expenses had been incurred, 
Which she was paying off by instalments—and so 


“Bile piano was as yet a dream of the future. After 
Piaving paid the last instalment of the debt, her 
“Bbord, and other simple expenses, Ann had, at 
“Bihis morning, a balance in her purse of some 
‘Pughty odd dollars. What should she do? Take 












a rest of a few weeks, remaining in the city, and 
thus lay by a small sum in the saving’s bank for 
a rainy day, or for that indefinite, but much- 
dreaded period, when, incapacitated from work, 
she should be included in the list of decayed gen- 
tlewomen, and, with her small funds, find some 
“Qld Lady’s Home’’ to take her in?. 

Just then a chirp from Pet, her canary, brought 
before her a vision of the country, green fields, 
and sweet singing birds. The question was de- 
cided. The Saving’s Bank might go to the winds! 
She would go to the country; she would be free 
for one three months; would climb the hills, and 
roam the lanes with the heartiest country lass of 
them all; and she threw an imaginary hat up in 
the air at the very thought. 

But where should she go, and what would it cost? 
Out came pencil and paper, from the pocket well 
used to such occupants, and, with brows earnestly 
knit, the calculation was soon made. ‘Let me 
see! Twelve weeks’ board, at five dollars 1 
week, comes to just sixty dollars; ten dollars to 
go and come, brings it up to seventy; add to that 
ten dollars for washing, makes eighty dollars ; and 
then, oh, dear! what shall I do for thick boots, a 
new hat; and I ought to have a new afternoon 
dress, if I am invited out to take tea, now and 
then, and some gloves—two pairs, at least!’’ Ann 
stopped, appalled, as she reflected that these addi- 
tional expenses would amount to some thirty dol- 
lars more, and where that thirty dollars was to 
come from, Ann Lee did not know. She was 
tempted to run up a bill at a store where she was 
known, to be paid out of her next fall’s earnings; 
but she had a holy horror of debt, and shrank 
back, frightened at theidea, What could she do? 

Suddenly there was a rap at the door, and a 
lady entered. 

‘* Miss Lee, I believe,’’ said the stranger. 

‘Yes, I am Miss Lee,”’ offering the lady a 
chair. 

‘*No, I thank you, I'll not sit down, I am in 
quite a hurry; but your landlady has told me 
that you have a very old piece of furniture, a 
chest of drawers, you would like to dispose of. [ 
am looking up old furniture for a few rooms in 
my house, and if I like this artic’e, I will buy it 
of you.”’ 

Ann had no special regard for the chest of 
drawers, and when the old lady left, the bargain 
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had been concluded. The piece of furniture was 
to be sent for that afternoon ; and Ann stood like 
one in a dream, with only the fifty-dollar note in 
her hand to assure her it was a delightful reality. 

‘Why, I shall feel as though I had an Alad- 
din’s lamp, with the power to wish anything into 
my very hand; it is the fairy godmother over 
again,’ and she glanced about, half expecting to 
see & pumpkin turning into a coach, and mice 
into footmen and coachman, ready to carry her 
off to the prince’s ball. Why she was as rich and 
happy as a queen! 

Ann next bethought herself of one of those 
quiet, New England hill towns, where the air is 
as pure as the morals; and recalled to herself, 
like the memory of a half-forgotten dream, a sum- 
mer spent there in happier days; wondering if 
these, the girlish zest of her then sixteen years 
would come back. She had had her dreams; but 
these were all over now, and, God helping, she 
was just going to do her duty as well as she could, 
day by day, and get the best she could out of life, 
even if that best was other people’s second best ; 
s0 she wrote to two maiden sisters, whom she re- 
membered as living in an old-time, spacious sort 
of house, on a hill a little out and west of the 
town, reminding them of past acquaintanceship, 
and asking if they could take her as a boarder at 
five dollars a week, all she could afford to pay. 
In these days of steam and telegraph, it does not 
take long to conclude such simple arrangements 
as these; so it happened that in two or three days 
more, our heroine and her canary were speeding 
away from the noise and turmoil of the city, 
down, or rather up, in more senses than one, into 
the heart of the country; but then the city has 
its great heart too, if we can only get at its throb- 
bing. A stage ride of some half dozen miles 
brought her to the very door of her summer re- 
treat, and into the arms of the two elderly ladies, 
who, with true country hospitality, were waiting 
to welcome her. When one sister said, ‘‘ We’re 
proper glad to see you,”’ and the other echoed it 
with “Yes, indeed, that we are,” both accom- 
panying their words with a cordial hand-shake, 
Ann felt a sense of at-home-ativeness, as new to 
her as delightful. And there, a little in the back- 
ground, stood the very same Betsey, maid-of-all- 
work, who didn’t look a day older than years ago, 
when Ann saw her last. Sometimes, even in 


these days, things and people seem to stand still 
in the country, while the satellites of city stir and 
progress, come and go, and revolve around them, 
in their orbit, coming upon them again after the 
lapse of years, to find them as fresh as though 
just awakened from a hundred years’ nap. 

Some such thoughts as these were passing 





AA 
through Ann’s mind, when she gave an amuse 
little start, as Betsey exclaimed, ‘Why, Miss Lee, 
how you have growed!’’ ‘Growed!” §o ghe 
had, in soul and heart, through a hard expe. 
ence; but Betsey’s remark somehow rang ple. 
santly in her ears; it seemed to imply she wa 
not done growing, and that there was some youth 
in her ye&. ‘Foolish little simpleton,” she said 
to herself, taking herself down, “ tickled with 
straw!’ 

Was there ever such delicious tea and toast, and 
strawberry short-cake, too, with real thick cream 
on it, as she tasted that evening? When had she 
eaten such a supper? And when had she had 
such a Jong, peaceful night’s sleep, as, after that 
repast, when, according to the most approved 
dyspeptics, she ought to have seen:a long proces- 
sion of her ancestors filing before her, each put. 
tinga heavy hand on her chest? But no such 
thing! Bright and early in the morning, she 
sprang up from her bed, her head as clear agg 
bell, and her feet so elastic she fairly danced 
across the floor. Looking in the glass to make 
her toilet, there she saw, underneath soft brown 
hair; item, two soft, shy, brown eyes, with long 
lashes; item, a thin, pale face, not a bad nose, 
and a pleasant mouth set with two rows of besu- 
tiful pearly little teeth ; a figure of medium heighi, 
but all too slender for the present fashion. What 
was Ann thin‘ng about? It is doubtful whether 
it had ever occurred to her, for years before, that 
she had a head excepting when it ached, or teeth 
excepting when they pained her. But “how you 
have growed !”’ had struck a chord somewhere in 
her feminine vanity ; and Ann must needs look 
to see if, after all, she was in appearance, quite 
beyond the pale of that class entitled to be called 
“‘ young ladies.” 

Miss Lee had not been in the house a day, 
before she had established cordial relations with 
all its inmates, from the two mistresses down to 
the dog and cat, in-doors; hens, chickens, cows 
and horses, outside ; to say nothing of the farmer 
and his family, for the Misses Hapgood wer 
*«« well-to-do” in the world, and didn’t need to 
take boarders for the profit of the thing ; but they 
were social, liked company, and something a little 
out of the ‘common run” they said, “now and 
then;’’ so they made their new boarder welcome. 
With her quiet little ways, Ann crept into their 
hearts before they knew it; just fitting, as she 
did, into every nook and corner of their quit 
household, filling it with life and sunshine; but 
never disturbing its orderly arrangements. 

‘- We can’t bear to think of her going away in 
the fall,” they said; ‘we shall miss her 80. 
‘‘ She is the livliest still person I ever saw,”’ 
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the elder Miss Hapgood, one day'to a neighbor; 
«gnd I’m as fond of her as though she were my 


own daughter.’’ But the days were going all too 
fast. Ann rambled through the woods after 
flowers, breathed in health on the sunny hill- 
sides, played croquet with the doctor's pretty 
danghter, who had taken a mighty fancy to her, 
and took long rides ina low pony pheton with 
the rich young lady opposite, whose family re- 
presented the aristocracy of the town; and 80, 


_ living constantly in the air and sunshine, she 


grew as rosy as the young people about her, and 
prettier than she in her unconsciousness ever 
guessed. That afternoon-dress, for tea-drinkings, 
the buying of which had so perplexed her tired 
brain,;-had frequent opportunities for gracing the 
person of its mistress, as Anh soon became quite 
a belle among not only those of her own age in 
the little town of L——, but with old, young, 
and middle-aged alike, and enjoyed her queen- 
ship with rare simplicity and modesty. Often 
was she invited to the parsonage, to the grand 
house opposite, and among the neighbors gene- 
rally, where her singing, her playing, and her 
pretty ways altogether always made her welcome. 
Occasionally, she read in French and German, or 
some history or good novel, with Mrs. Fries, the 
intellectual woman of the town; and our heroine, 
who had a smattering of a good many things, and 
even painted in ‘‘water-colors,”’ and sketched 
from Nature, began to find out she was quite ver- 
satile in her accomplishments, something she had 
scarcely discovered before; so her bump of self- 
esteem grew, and she gained quite a distinguished 
aplomb of manner, altogether new to the little 
unnoticed music-teacher of the city; and found 
it better to queen it in a village, than to be one of 
the million in a larger sphere, 

Often she used to spend quiet hours with the 
maiden sisters, at her sewing; or, more fre- 
quently, in singing, playing, or reading aloud to 
them; for one of the first objects her deliglited 
eyes rested on, upon entering the house, was a 
piano, which she afterward discovered to be a gift 
from a much-quoted nephew, and one of Stein- 
way’s best. Many atime did Ann, in spite of re- 
monstrances, wipe the dishes for Betsey after 
dinner, and say, ‘‘ Now, Betsey, let’s tidy up the 
things, quick, for I want you to go and pick ber- 
ries with me for tea. Miss Hepgood says you 
may.” 

Altogether, our heroine was, for the time being, 
a happy little woman. Tobegin with, the house 


was after her own heart—she couldn’ t bear brand 
new things; and it was spacious and comfortable, 
everything nice and refined, but not too good for 
daily use—good pictures, plenty of books, open 





fire-places, that suggested pleasant pictures of 
autumn cheerfulness, with just the chill, but not 
the snap taken out of the air; nothing very ele- 
gant, but sufficiently refined to suit her somewhat 
fastidious tastes. It was a square house, with its 
front. to the north—a wide hall running through 
the middle; quite a large front yard, with‘a long 
flight of stone steps, by way of approach, and a 
shorter one up to the door, which, in summer, 
stood hospitably open. In the rear of the house 
was another yard, which was Ann’s favorite 
‘‘look-out upon.”’. It was carpeted with the green- 
est of soft, short-cut grass, and large enough to 
accommodate an ample eroquet-ground. Two or 
three great elms spread their protecting arms, as 
if in perpetual benediction, over the house ; birds 
built their nests with nerfect confidence, year 
after year, in the bushes under the very windows; 
pretty climbing roses clambered over the porch, 
and tried their prettiest to peep in at the occu- 
pants of thechambers. One audacious lilac bush, 
used to nod its head saucily, and tap on the 
pane, as if to say, ‘‘Good-morning, Ann; it is 
high time for you to get up.’ So sheused to 
ozen the window to the welcome intruder, whose 
greeting was a shower of fragrant dew. Other 
shrubs broke the monotony of the yard, but left 
wide stretches of grass between. 

The location of the Hapgood mansion was what 
the Miss Hapgoods called ‘‘sightly.’”’ North, 
south, and east were the most extensive and beau- 
tiful views, of hill and valley, woods and water, 
and distant villages, with their blue morning 
mists and purple evening haze. On the west, 
green slopes and the sunsets. 

The Miss Hapgoods were quite proud of their 
“good stock ;’’ not offensively so; but it was 
something in their minds to have come ‘from an 
ancestry distinguished through many generations 
for integrity and thrift ; and they felt an innocent 
pride in being ‘‘ Hapgoods,”’ descended from the 
Hapgoods of Hapgood Hall, away back in dear 
old England nobody knows how long ago. Ann 
was quite early impressed with a knowledge of 
these facts, and liked the dear old maids all the 
better, for their respect for the past generations, 
to-whom they owed such good qualities of head 
and'heart: but the idol which both of these good 
women had set up to worship, Ann soon divined 
to be a nephew, the nephew who had shown such 
good taste in the selection of the piano, Philip 
Hayward by name, and, according to their ac- 
count, “good, generous, kind, handsome, of re- 
markable business talents, and rich!’’ To their 
credit be it said, that this ascending scale of vir- 
tues should be reversed, to express the real esti- 
mate the aunts placed upon their value; good- 
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ness being their climactrix of all desirable quali- 
ties, though in speech they were sometimes a 
highly worldly pair. But their wolf’s-skin was 
very transparent, and could not hide the innocent 
lamb-heart beating underneath. Living in New 
York, the nephew’s visits were not so frequent as 
they might have been; but when they were ex- 
pected, the fatted calf was killed, and all were 
toldto make merry. Ifa demi-god had descended 
in their midst, no more honor could have been 
paid to his divinity. 

One day, while they were playing at croquet, 
Ann’s friend, the rich Miss Ackermann, opposite, 
asked her if she had ever heard of Mr. Hayward. 
‘He is considered the great catch of the neigh- 
borhood, you know,” she said. ‘All the girls 
are dead in love with him;. but they say he is a 
confirmed old bachelor, thirty-five, and not to be 
caught by chaff; so it’s no use for you to set your 
cap for him, Miss Lee. I gave up setting mine 
some time ago.”’ 

Ann laughed outright at the idea of setting her 
cap for any one, and said that, with the ten dol- 
lars she had deposited in the L—— Savings’ 
Bank, she feared-she should be the prey of some 
fortune-seeker herself. 

When she went home, she found that a tele- 
gram had arrived from this paragon of a nephew, 
stating that he would be with his aunts that very 
evening, in time to take tea with them. The 
whole house was in a bustle of preparation, ac- 
cordingly; the best bed had to be aired and 
made; the best china to be freed from dust; and 
savory odors from the kitchen betrayed the fact, 
that an unusual amount of cooking was going for- 
ward ; in short, provisions were laid in, as if they 
were preparing for a siege, and Ann mentally ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ what an extraordinary capacity for 
food this wonderful New Yorker must possess ;”’ 
and thought seriously of shutting herself up in 
her room, during his stay—her natural timidity 
making her quake inwardly at the idea of meet- 
ing such a formidable guest, for whom the whole 
house, which was a marvel of cleanliness before, 
had to be swept from top to bottom. 

Peeping out from behind the shutters in her 
room, Ann saw the coach stop at the door that 
evening, and the stalwart form of the expected 
guest descend from it. In that hasty glance, she 
took in a general idea of dark eyes, dark hair, 
great broad shoulders, and a splendid physique 
altogether. ‘‘ No wonder he has to eat so much,” 
she thought, ‘‘to keep up that fine figure!’’ for 
she could not help allowing, there was something 
magnificent and manly in such a form. The tea- 
bell rang presently, and in something of a tremor, 
our heroine went down stairs, and saw Mr. Hay- 





ward standing by the window, both dogs jump. 
ing upon him in the most delighted manner, and 
the cat rubbing her head against him, entirely 
ignoring Miss Lee’s entrance. 

The two aunts, in the same voice, and withg 
kind of restrained pride, which would appear in 
spite of them, introduced, ‘‘Our nephew, Mr, 
Hayward, Miss Lee.” Ann bowed, and, by way 
of conversation, said, ‘‘I see. I have a formid- 
able rival in you; my old friends, the dog and 
cat, are not so indifferent, usually, when I enter 
the room.” Mr. Hayward laughed, and said 
something about animals always liking him ; but. 
on the whole made very little conversation ; only 
what remarks he did make, were always to the 
point, expressing so exactly what he meant, that 
Ann, (later, however, in their acquaintance, ) fell 
into a habit of fearing to be “‘ wordy” in his pre 
sence, and of trying to come up to his mark of 
business exactness in her speech. She saw there 
was no ‘nonsense’ about this man, though a 
great love of drollery, and a keen sense of the 
ludicrous; he was always deferential to his 
aunts, though teasing them perpetually in a way 
that was evidently a great delight to them, and 
when he spoke, they evidently thought “no dog 
should bark,’’ and exchanged smiles and glances 
of satisfaction at all his witticisms ; but, perhaps, 
the next moment he would be grave and stern, 
with brows knit, so that one feared almost to have 
offended him. Ann felt a little afraid of the new 
comer, and also a little defiant, thinking, ‘« what 
a conceited lord of creation he must become, with 
such perpetual deference paid him by those so 
much older; but, on closer observation, she 
found he was as modest, and as little self-elated 
as she herself. But I am anticipating somewhat, 
as these different characteristics appeared later 
during his stay at the Hapgood Mansion. Now, 
Ann watched his mode of eating somewhat curi- 
ously, and was rather surprised to find that he 
did not devour more than ordinary mortals, and 
seemed in no way dainty about the viands set 
before him; that, however, was hardly a test of 
amiability, Ann considered, as they were living 
on the “ fat o’ the land ;’’ he was certainly a gen- 
tleman, though, bred and born, in action and 
speech, through and through, and made no slips 
in grammar, which was a tender point with her, 
whose ear, from early surroundings, was rather 
sensitive; and she knew of many people polished 
in externals, who betrayed themselves ‘not to 
the manner born,”’ by little tricks of expression 
or pronunciation, she was wonderfully quick to 
detect. 

A few days only had elapsed, when Ann was 
astonished to find how much at ease she felt with 
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the formidable Mr. Hayward, or “our Phil,’’ as 
he was called by his aunts, and to see what a 
spirit of frolic and mischief he developed, in spite 
of the sterness he could assume at a moment’s 
notice, and an occasional shyness, which was a 
continual surprise in a character like his. He 
was as full of playfulness and roguery as any boy, 
and such a mimic! She sometimes laughed with 
his aunts over his drolleries, till the tears ran 
down her cheeks, and found herself getting to be 
quite an undignified school ma’am, who made 
sundry resolutions to be very prim and elegant 
the next day, and found herself joining in some 
innocent frolic, just as heartily, the very next 
morning. Indeed, it seemed to be the delight of 
this strong man, to make the sad little face of our 
heroine glow with merriment, and, unconsciously 
to herself almost, she got to watching for his step, 
which was music to her ears, and which she 
could tell from all others on the graveled walk. 
He never asked her if she liked Tennyson, never 
offered to read Mrs. Browning aloud to her; but 
would himself listen entranced to her music; 
while she listened with delight to his practical 
conversation with business men, and found that 
not only they, but the few literary men of the 
town, laid great stress on his opinions; and, occa- 
sionally, the fact would come out that he was 
more conversant with authors and poets than at 
first appeared. Sentimental he was not; evi- 
dently despising affectation of all kinds ; and gush- 
ingly sentimental people he could not endure. 
Odd and abrupt he certainly was; but was never 
known to do a dishonorable thing ; and Ann began 
to suspect that, under that gruff exterior, there 
was much real sentiment and delicacy of feeling, 
which he was by far too sensitive to hang out on 
his coat-sleeve for all the world to see. 

One evening he said to her, ‘‘ Do you ever ride 
on horseback, Miss Lee ?”’ 

“Yes, when I have the opportunity,”’ she re- 
plied, it having been one of the great delights of 


her girlhood. 
Nothing more was said then; but the next 
morning Mr. Ha¥ward asked if she could be ready 


by nine o’clock for a ride. So, with a riding- 
habit quickly improvised, with the Miss Hap- 
good’s assistance, she was mounted at the ap- 
pointed hour, Mr. Hayward accompanying her. 
Though he had never talked to her about fine 
scenery, there was no subtle charm in nature 
that he did not contrive, in some way, to make 
her see, and feel that he saw and understood it 
too as well as she. 

This was only the first of many such rides. 
They took drives together; they played croquet; 
then rowed on the pond. In this dangerous in- 





timacy, the summer weeks melted away like 
snow-wreaths in the sun, and Ann could not but 
see that her presence called out all the sunshine 
of Philip’s nature. She only wished that sum- 
mer could last forever; but did not or would not 
see that her heart was no longer her own, and 
that she was thoroughly wrapped up in this ac- 
quaintance of only six weeks; nor did she rea- 
lize it, till he was suddenly summoned by a tele- 
gram to New York on business; and then her 
eyes were fully opened, and she found that her 
feelings for this stranger were little short of idola- 
try; for the last few weeks she had only truly 
lived in his presence, and now her life was sud- 
denly a blank, from which all the sunlight had 
faded. What did itmean? Was she bewitched? 
How could she ever live without him? But, gone 
without a word! What would he care for her in 
the midst of his active, business life? He would 
soon forget her, and what was only a summer's 
sport to him, was her very life. 

Our heroine ought to have had a little pride, 
and to have been too indignant to droop her head 
at her lover’s departure without any explanation ; 
she did begin to think it was not right in him, 
for his own amusement, to trifle with her affec- 
tions; he must be a consummate flirt after all; 
but ‘‘no! he thought I was old enough to know my- 
self, to be beyond the danger of falling in love, 
at my years!’’ But whatever turn her reflections 
took, the bitter fact remained, of the dreadful 
loneliness without him ; her heart made ceaseless 
moan, and there seemed no surcease of sorrow for 
her. How, foolish she had been. But how could 
she foresee what had happened? Her’ pleasures 
of a few short weeks before had now lost all their 
interest and delight for her. There was duty, to 
be sure, before her; (but she had been feeding 
upon ambrosia) and that was poor fare—a life of 
usefulness; and we are told to take life as it is, 
and make the best of it. Had she not been doing 
it all these years; but now, with the pent-up ten- 
derness of her nature once set free, she felt there 
was no going back to the former state of passive 
content with ‘“‘ what is;” and no other love after 
this could content her; it was a royal love, and 
no other should take its place. 

The two Miss Hepgoods had not been unob- 
servant spectators all this time, and were well- 
pleased at the evident attraction between their 
favorites; but were disappointed and grieved that 
Philip, (although with a cloud on his brow, they 
were not sorry to see,) had left so abruptly ; and 
they were uncertain whether any words of love 
had been exchanged between himand Ann. They 
thought not, on seeing her dejected looks; but 





had too much delicacy to say anything to her on 
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the subject; only they spoke to her with more 
than usual cordiality and sympathy in their 
tones. 

A week had elapsed, and Ann was losing some 
of her fresh, good looks; and, indeed, the poor, 
worn little music-teacher seemed to have come 
back, when, with a shudder, as in putting away 
from us what is most precious, she made a reso- 
lution to go back to her city-task the very next 
week, and in hard routine-work try to forget her 
wild dream of the summer. 

It was now the last of September, one of those 
delicious, hazy days, when summer seems to give 
her best of air and sunshine to those who are loth 
to part with her; and Ann wandered off by her- 
self to a favorite spot in the grove south of the 
house, by the pond where she had spent so many 
happy hours with him, and where the pine needles 
shed their aromatic fragrance, and the cool sha- 
dows lay refreshingly. She was trying to steady 
her resolves, and to lay out her future work, her 
book-lying idly in her lap, looking sadly the while, 
into the vague distance. _ Unconsciously, the tears 
gathered and fell, and she dwelt in retrospect on 
the experiences of the last two months. Sud- 
denly, splash went an oar near at hand, a boat 
was pulled up among the trees, and Philip Hay- 
ward stood before her, 





een 


Raising her head at the sudden noise, her face 
flushed with an irrepressible joy at seeing him; 
but her words of greeting died away on her lips, 

He sat down beside her, and took her hand, 
and, with a great tremble in his voice, said, 

“Do you know that I have come here on pur- 
pose to find you, and to explain why I left so, 
without saying a word to you?”’ 

She could not answer; she could not even look 
up. 

-He went on hurriedly. 

“When I received that telegram, I did not 
know but I should find myself a poor man the 
very next day, with no home to offer you. It was 
a sudden panic in the business world; that is all 
over now; but if it had resulted otherwise, do 
you not know that I should have asked you to 
wait for me, till I could make another house for 
you! I have come to claim you now. You have 
missed me—have you not?—as I have missed 
you. I read it in your face,’ he said, looking 
into the half-averted, blushing countenance. ‘We 
cannot live without each other! Be my wife!” 

She glanced shyly up. 

‘‘ Philip, my king!” she whispered. 

That was all, and only a lover’s ear could have 
heard the words; and so came the great happi- 
ness of two lives. 
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BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Dear, are the roses as bright 
In the old, old garden ways, 

As when we wandered down the walks, 
In the care-free, childish days? 

Are the hollyhocks as tall, 
And the rows of pinks as sweet? 

Do the vines still cling to the garden-wall, 
And curtain the rustic seat? 


Are the fields beyond as green, 
And the meadow brook as free 
As when we loitered upon its bank, 
And shouted in childish glee? 
Are the stately reeds as tall, 
And the rushes ?—a goodly sight! 
And the water-lilies, that float and dream— 
I wonder are they as white? 


Does the lark soar up as high 
Through the rosy clouds of morn? 
And is it the same old cheery quail 
That whistles amid the corn? 
Are the bobolinks as wild, 
In their headlong, rollicking glee, 
As when they swung from the topmost boughs, 
And chorused for you and me? 





Dear, are the pines as high, 
And their balsamic breath as sweet; 
And the forest arches as dim and cool, 
And the checkered shadows as fleet? 
Are there chestnuts still in the glade, 
And aloft on the breezy hill? 
Does the wild vine dangle its purple grapes, 
High up in the beech-tree still? 


Oh, fair are the visions of youth, 
And bright are its golden d b 
And sweet are the dasies that gle its meads, 
And blossom beside its streams. 
Ah, Nell! but I long te stand, 
As we stood in the long ago, 
With life’s green hill-tops on every hand, 
And its fair, broad valleys below! 


I wonder if aught remains 
As it was in the years gone by? 
The glow that was never on land or sea, 
Illumines our childish sky, 
And looking wearily back, 
Through the years that lie between, ~ 
The wonderful magical light of youth, 
Transfigures each early scene. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





CHAPTER V. 

So Arthur Wentworth’s dream went out in 4 
night, so complete, that he could imagine no later 
morning having brightness and power to pierce 
its gloom. 

For several days he sat alone in his house. It 
chanced that no visitors came to him; and awful 
as the solitude was, it held at least the relief of 
silence. All his beautiful youth—and it had 
looked so beautiful, and life and the world had 
been so fair—stricken into chaos by this blow. 
Before those days ended, he had to bear some- 
thing almost worse than the ache of his wounded 
heart. As,he went over the details of the past 
months, to find how his vanity or madness could 
thus have blinded him, he came face to face with 
a fact that had a new sting in it. Clare de Lau- 
nay had deceived him: she had been neither 
honest or frank. She had known that he loved 
her! He looked back and saw how a th d 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 83. 


The exigencies of existence force them into the 
consciousness of our griefs: the great, universal 
law will let nothing stand alone. 

Arthur was sitting in his library, when old 
Morris came softly in, to tell him of the arrival 
of his guest. It was a gloomy room, with heavy 
carved ceilings, and was hung about with por- 
traits of departed Wentworths, who stared coldly 
down at their descendant, as if wondering at his 
pain. They had been ghosts so long, he thought 
that they could feel nothing more than a chill 
surprise at human misery. John Gordon and 
his wife, the faithless Alice, were there among 
the rest. Arthur had himself added these por- 
traits. He had never heard the old stories, 
which the elderly people still, sometimes, talked of 
among themselves. So he asked Hugh for the pic- 
tures, and there they hung—Alice’s by the side of 
the man’s whom she had deceived. This wasjust a 

hance. The frame fitted into that particular 





trifles proved this; no words, maybe, but a 
glance—nothing more than a sudden silence, per- 
haps, yet all eloquent, all pregnant with that one 
truth—she had known! And if she could be 
treacherous, where was he to seek for sincerity ? 
Here she had done him irreparable harm—he 
recognized it already; yet the singular goodness 
and sweetness of his nature asserted itself, even 
as he acknowledged this, and he began to seek 
excuses for her. She had known, but she might 
not have meant to he cruel. She might have been 
at a loss how to act, since he did not put his de- 
votion into speech, and give her an opportunity 
to undeceive him. The strongest women were 
weak in certain ways, They were hedged in by 


_ petty rules, so afraid of forfeiting feminine deli- 


cacy, by seeming to understand that they had 
any claim on @ man’s heart, until that heart had 
been fitly offered in words. He seized this ex- 
cuse for Clare, and held fast to it. He believed 
then, and afterward, that it was the one thing 
which gave-an anchorage to his soul, and kept 
him from going mad. 

Those days ended. It was Hugh Gordon who 
came first into the silence, and by his coming re- 
minded Arthur that no man can hold his frag- 
nent of life by himself. We give others a share 
of our joy out or the overfulness of our hearts. 








space; but it always seemed odd to Mr. Living- 
ston, and those who knew that history, to see the 
pictured semblances hanging thus, side by side, 
and stern-faced John Gordon glowering at them 
from the opposite wall. , 

Into the stillness came Hugh. How, Arthur 
could not have told ; but, as he watched his cousin 
walk up the sombre room, he knew that another 
blow was preparing for him; knew it by that 
strange, spiritual prevoyance which so often, in 
the great crises of life, is at once an agony and 
a strength. 

“Why, Arthur,” called Hugh, as he ap- 
proached, “it is so dark here I can scarcely find 
my way. I have been expecting every day to 
see you in town. Old Morris says you haye not 
been well.” 

‘Old Morris is always fancying things! How 
do you do, Hugh?” 

Then the two cousins held each other’s hand, 
and Hugh Gordon saw, in Arthur’s changed face, 
the evidence of that suffering he had come to see, 
and rejoiced. He had always hated this boy. 
He was quite old enough, when the Wentworths 
returned from Europe with their baby heir, to 
understand what a change this new comer made 
in his future. John Gordon was loud in his- 
utterances of rage, open in his assertions that 
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there Had been foul dealing. He was not a man 
to be secret, or to disguise his feelings for any 
hope of personal gain. But Hugh was like his 
mother; it was natural to him to be secretive 
and treacherous. After John Gordon and Ar- 
thur’s father died, Hugh took all the favors Mrs. 
Wentworth would bestow; and the lady had be- 
lieved in Hugh, and Arthur had grown up trust- 
ing and loving him. 

John Gordon died in the conviction that his 
cousin had brought forward a supposititious heir 
to cheat him and his of their rights. To watch, 
to search, never to relinquish the idea, had been 
his parting counsel to his son. Hugh could not 
have told when the idea became a fixed fact in 
his mind, that one day he should discover the 
truth. There was not a cranny of the old house 
he did not know by heart, not the merest written 
scrap to be found in some forgotten nook, which 
he did not pore over; nc improbable clue that he 
did not follow out to the full certainty of its 
worthlessness. But in the bitterest moment of 
disappointment, he held fast to his belief. Sooner 
or later he should find ‘the mill of the gods 
grinds slowly,’’ but it would leave him the heir 
of Wentworth at last. 

Yet this monomania had no effect upon his 
outer life. Tt was hidden from every eye, along 
with his hatred. Those who knew him best were 
not aware that he retained any recollection of his 
father’s insane belief. 

There were a few commonplace speeches ex- 
changed between the cousins, then Hugh grew 
silent. Arthur, knowing that Hugh had come 
for some fatal purpose—as certain as if the con- 
fession had been already made—was eager to 
have it ended, and his solitude given back. 

‘“You came to tell me something,’’ he said, 
abruptly. 

Hugh absolutely turned pale with sudden 
wrath. Did Arthur know already? Was he to 
be cheated of the pleasure of striking the blow, 
and seeing his rival writhe under it? Had Clare 
done this? That fierce love for her, which 
burned in his heart, was so often like hatred, 
that, now, as many times before, he could not 
decide whether he loved or hated her most, 

‘** How do you know.? . Who told-——’’ 

Arthur interrupted his. broken exclamation. 

“Noone. I have been alone for days; I feel 
it all the same. Tell me what you came to say, 
Hugh?” 

Hugh Gordon turned away his head to hide 
the exultant smile which distorted his lips. 
He was not to be cheated, then; he was to savor 
the whole swect vengeance! Slowly; he would 
like to prolong it to the uttermost. 





tte 

His glance chanced to fall upon his mother’s 
portrait, hanging side by side with that of Ar 
thur’s father. A fresh idea seized him. He 
would tell Arthur that story first ; it would be 
double blow ! 

‘You never knew why I hesitated to let my 
mother’s partrait be hung here,’’ he said, sud- 
denly. 

What did he.mean? Why did he wander of 
to such trivialities? Would he never tell his tale 
and be done? 

“But that has nothing to do with——”’ 

‘* Yes it has,” interrupted Hugh, in his turn, 
** Arthur, could anything make you hate me?” 

Arthur was silent, looking into his own heart, 
Wild, turbid was the torrent that surged there; 
but in that brief instant of silence, he made ong 
resolution, and prayed for help to keep it. He 
would have his life sullied by no hate. Broken, 
bruised as it was, at least he would not have it 
shamed and dishonored. 

‘‘There might arise circumstances to part us,” 
he answered, calmly, “but I have loved you all 
my life, Hugh—there shall never any hate come 
between us.’’ 

“As itdid between them,” Hugh said, point- 
ing to his father’s portrait, and then to that of 
the elder Arthur Wentworth. 

“IT seem to ‘recollect hearing, sometime, that 
they were not friends,” Arthur answered, “but 
not from my mother.’’ 

He began to understand. Hugh’s words were 
not irrelevent. In some way they bore upon the 
confession he had to make. 

“They were enemies,” Hugh said, “ and my 
mother was the cause—she deserted your father 
to marry mine. They were near a duel, those 
two, Arthur; they lived and died with their 
enmity unappeased.”’ 

‘* Please God, my life shall bear no such bur- 
den,’’ Arthur said, slowly. He extended his 
hand. A few moments before he had thought he 
could never touch Hugh’s hand again; but he 
would conquer; wretched he might be, but he 
would not live degraded in his own eyes. ‘Now 
tell me your story, Hugh.”’ 

“It is a very short one. 
married, Arthur——” 

“Yes! To Miss De Launay. Make her a 
happy woman, Hugh.” ; 

Through the pain, the mortal agony which 
shook his sou) and racked his features, a smile so 
sweet, so unearthly, lighted Arthur Wentworth’s 
countenance, that straightway there came into 
the mind of the cruel man who regarded him, a 
line from the Seripture history he remembered 
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years ago, the marvelous description of the pro- 
to-martyr, as he stood among his accusers, and 
plind as they were, they “‘saz his face as it had 
been the face of an angel.” 

Did it soften him? No more than Stephen’s 
face softened the hearts of the Pharisees! Yet 
he was conscious of a vague wonder in regard to 
this type of human nature, so new and inex- 
plicable to his comprehension. Then his hate 
came up again. He would have liked to strangle 
Arthur where he stood, for thus making his agony 
sublime—making him, Hugh, feel that somehow, 
in spite of the pain, his enemy was half lifted 
out of reach, by a strange power which to him 
had no name. 

“She asked you to come to me,”’ Arthur said, 
after awhile. 

“No! But she suffers. She fears that she has 
done wrong. Women are given to thinking that, 
when it is too late,’ Hugh said, bitterly. “In 
justice to her, let me explain, that, until shortly 
before my return, she did not suspect—you were 
like a brother to her——’’ 

«Go tell her I will be so still,’’ was Arthur’s 
answer. Then his long-tried strength gave way. 
«Let me alone, Hugh—I want to be alone,’’ he 
cried out. ‘No, I did not mean that, but I’m 
tired—I'm not myself. Come back some other 
day! Good-by, Hugh! Friends still! Good-by!”’ 

Once more the wonderful light transfigured his 
face, and Hugh Gordon turned and slunk out of 
the room in silence. He felt that he did not 
walk upright and bold. Try as he would, he 
could but shrink and cower under that look. 
But he took a deeper hatred with him for that 
very reason. 





CHAPTER VI. 

So, in New York, and among all the county 
magnates, it was known that Hugh Gordon had 
won the heiress. Confined to his bed by a severe 
attack of gout, Mr. Livingston sent for Clare, 
when the news reached him; but she refused to 
go. He had no control over her; she had come 
of age several months before ; there was no human 
being to exercise the slightest restraint upon her 
actions. She had no near relative except her 
spinster aunt, and poor old Miss Edla was of no 
more importance than @ sparrow. 

But Arthur went. Mr. Livingstone had been 
his one confidant; and Arthur went to him now, 
because he wished, so far as lay in his power, to 


keep for Clare some portion of her guardian's 
former tenderness. And Mr., Livingston could 
. only hold his peace; it was useless to add to 


Arthur’s pain by aspersing Clare, giving her con- 
duet its rightful name. 
Vou. LXV.—8 





And Arthur went about among his neighbors, 
and bore his burden; and whether he suffered, 
the shrewdest gossip was unable to decide. Hugh 
kept away from the house, until Arthur sent for 
him ; but that was not very long to wait. He 
had thought of a plan, by which he might mate- 
rially aid his cousin, and yet leave him free from 
any feeling of obligation. In place of the year!y 
amount which, by the terms of old Martin Went- 
worth’s will, was to be paid to John Gordon, and 
to his son after him, Arthur made over to his 
cousin an estate in a neighboring county, and a 
liberal sum of money, and only waited to be cer- 
tain of the time of his own departure to tell Hugh 
what he had done; for he was going away—he 
could not remain there. In three weeks a ship 
was to sail for England, and Arthur made his 
arrangements to go in her. 

When Hugh Gordon learned this, he sat down 
to think out his plan. Arthur might remain 
away for years. His one hope lay in letting the 
young man make the discovery before he went— 
that is the one way of saving himself in Clare’s 
eyes. If he ever broke his word, he knew that 
had Clare been ten years his wife, she would 
leave him—and he loved her ; but he must have 
her and Wentworth Manor too. If, after the mar- 
riage, Arthur discovered the truth, that would not 
be Hugh’s fault. Clare could not blame him then. 
She might rebel against her fate, and ery out 
she had sacrificed herself in vain ; but she could 
find no pretext for deserting him, since he had 
kept his vow. If Arthur discovered, why that 
could be managed—wait! Say the wedding were 
fixed for the day he was to sail—an early wed- 
ding, and the ship not to go till a few hours after, 
and only the night before Arthur learned. 

But then, if he should hold his peace! Would 
any man speak under such circumstances? Was 
such self-abnegation and right-dealing possible 
for any human being? Yes; for Arthur Went- 
worth. And as Hugh answered his own ques- 
tion, he gnashed his teeth, to find himself forcett 
to admit Arthur’s truth, even while the one hope 
of gaining his ends d€pended on this credence 
upon it. Say Arthur did not remain silent—what 
means are yet to keep himself blameless in Clare’s 
eyes? None, unless old M‘Kenzie sought Arthur 
out and told the whole story. But even that 
might fail, if the man’s secret should be bought! 
No! there was every danger, if he let Arthur 
and M‘Kenzie go; yet, after the wedding, he 
must do the latter—that was part of his bargain 
with Clare, and Clare would hold firm. 

Why, he was half afraid of the girif “If he 
could only relinquish her, and elaim the rest! 
But that was impossible—he loved her. If the 
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other prize had been an entire world, it would 
have been valueless without Clare! He would 
have her! She should be his—his—if he killed 
her after, in his mad wrath to find that, hold her 
pulses in a leash as he might, he could not seize 
her heart and soul. 

He was a fool! He was mad! But he would 
give up neither prize! And it was the very day 
he learned for a certainty Arthur’s intention of 
sailing in the ship, and had sat down to think 
his thought out, that the message from his cousin 
came. 

It was almost evening when he arrived at 
Wentworth Manor. He and Arthur supped to- 
gether, for he had come too late for Arthur to let 
him return to town. Arthur had not intended 
this—but no matter. What was a little suffering, 
more or less? Why should he visit his misery 
upon Hugh? Hugh was blameless. 

Hugh was urged to remain, and the cousins 
spent the evening together. After the business 
matter had been arranged, Hugh let him have his 
way without expostulation. They sat and talked 
of other things, of whatever was most common- 
place, and so safest—the promised crops; the 
filly in the stable, that had such wonderful blood 
in her, and such viciousness as wonderfully- 
blooded creatures often display; of old Morris’ 
amusing peculiarities; of any and every trifle 
a world away from possibility of contact with 
the one matter which was better not named. 

In the dead of the night, Arthur Wentworth, 
unable to sleep, rose, dressed himself, and, lamp 
in hand, left his chamber, to go down stairs and 
wander about the great rooms, as had grown so 
much his habit ofidate. It was so horrible to lie 
in his bed and feel the hours drag by. He could 
neither sleep, or read, or be still. Night after 
aight he used to roam through his house in a 
ghostly fashion, and study the portraits of the 
dead and gone Wentworths in the library, and 
wonder what they were doing, and if Alice ever 
looked down at him, and felt that his misery 
was only another link in the endless working out 
of consequences brought @bout by her sin. 

But as he reached the library-door, it opened, 
and Hugh Gordon came out; and each man 
started back, at the sight of the other, as if he 
lad seen a ghost ; as even men with the strongest 
nerves might be excused for doing, considering 
the hour and the silence. 

“I woke you, passing your door!’ Hugh ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I am so sorry. I don’t know what 
ails me, but I couldn’t sleep. I had the horrors, 
and-so I came down to get a book.’’ 

“*No, I did not hear you,” Arthur said. «I 
could not sleep either. Somehow, when I can’t, 


I’ve taken a foolish habit of coming to look at al] 
our predecessors who have been ghosts so many 
years. Come in, Hugh.” 

‘No, thanks,” said Hugh, laughing. ‘It wag 
their ghostliness drove me out of the room. | 
thought old Martin was going to speak. You'd 
much better go back to bed, I think.” 

“Tl just get a book, too,’ Arthur said. 

He went into the library and took a volume 
from the nearest table. Hugh waited for him in 
the hall, and they went up stairs together. 

Arthur was late down to breakfast the next 
morning, for he had fallen into a heavy sleep: 
after daybreak. Hugh was gone; he had had 
coffee, ordered his horse, and ridden away, old 
Morris said ; but he had lefi a note for his cousin— 
a friendly, pleasant note. He could not wait to see 
Arthur. He was going further up the river be 
fore returning to town. 

Going to Northcote, of course, thought Arthur. 
Hugh was within ten miles of it, and what lover 
would neglect the opportunity? Arthur sat hold- 
ing the note absently in his hand, and forgetting 
to make a pretence of breakfasting until old 
Morris brought him out of his reverie by pathetic 
complaints, and then he ate, as he often did now- 
a-days, to get rid of Morris’s importunities. 

In the meanwhile, Hugh pursucd his ride. It 
led him, as Arthur had supposed, to Northcote, 
a lovely place in the very heart of a beech forest. 
The house stood on an eminence, that gave a viewof 
the distant Hudson on one side, and on the other, 
when the weather was very clear, glimpses of the 
Sound. 

It was not much after nine o’clock when he 
arrived. Perhaps it occurred to him, at last, as 
rather early to venture upon a visit to a lady, 
even if she were his betrothed wife. Anyway, he 
passed through the gates, and instead of taking the 
broad avenue, which led in a grand double proces- 
sion of beeches up to the house, he turned down a 
narrower road, likewise deeply embowered in 
shade, which ended at a pretty cottage, inhabited 
by the head gardener. The gardens at Northcote 
were famous. Your grandmother, if a genuine 
Knickerbocker, can tell you about them to this 
day. A lovely little nook it was, that cottage, as 
hermit or poet could have asked for, covered with 
vines which were just bursting into bloom, about 
which the bees were humming, and around whose 
leafiness more than one bird had built lier nest, 
as was made evident by the commotion among 
these foolish mothers, when Hugh Gordon checked 
his horse in front of the rustic stoop, and shouted 
impatiently to the occupants of the dwelling. 

The door opened, and the old Scotchman, 
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yited him to remain at Northcote while her be- 
trothed husband was busying himself with those 
inquiries, which had brought the old man to 
America; and so he made his home in the cottage 
with the deaf head gardener, who was a Scotch- 
man also. 

«“T’ve come to see you,”’ said Hugh Gordon. 

“I’m no blind,’”’ returned the other, not inso- 
lently, just with the matter-of-fact manner com- 
mon to his nation. 

Hugh dismounted, and tied his horse to a con- 
venient post, and the two went in together. 
Perhaps Hugh sat there to prolong the time, so 
that his visit at the great house might not be too 
early. At all events, it was a full hour before he 
came out again and rode away. 

Clare de Launay was sitting in a room off the 
grand suite of drawing-rooms, where of late she 
had iaken the habit of spending her mornings. 
The servants noticed that, within the past few 
weeks, Miss Clare had in many ways changed the 
whole course of her daily domestic life.. The 
apartments down a side passage at the end of the 
grand entrance-hall, the cozy breakfast and book 
rooms, and the pretty chintz-hung salon, where 
she used to sit always when alone, and where 
she always received her intimate friends, were 
scarcely ever entered now. Clare told the house- 
keeper, and Miss Edla, her aunt, that she was 
sure they were damp; and though the house- 
keeper tossed her head, indignant at a slight put 
upon anything connected with Northcote, Miss 
Edla (who lived under the sway of a perpetual 
eatarrh) fairly ran every time she went by the 
doors, and snuffied and coughed for half an hour 
afterward. 

But Miss Clare was too old in these days for 
anybody of her household, at least in her pre- 
sence, to comment upon any whim she might 
chance to take. Poor old Miss Edla was in a 
state of sad bewilderment. Clare had told her 
she was going to marry Hugh Gordon, and Miss 
Edla had expected for months to hear that she 
was engaged to Arthur Wentworth. To have 
things turn out so different from her expectation 

upset Miss Edla completely, and sometimes she 
doubted if her head was not a little astray, and 
her catarrh was certainly worse than ever. 

Into the room where Clare de Launay sat, the 
men showed Hugh Gordon, and the betrothed 
pair were left alone. 

Clare was so changed from the creature who 
had been the queen of Arthur Wentworth’s féte, 
that one might have thought years had gone over 
her head. No—that does not express what I 
mean. She looked as if some sudden, awful 
shock had frozen the blood in her veins, and left 





just vitality enough about her heart to keep the 
ice from checking its pulses. 

She rose as Hugh entered, laid by a book she 
held, and received him exactly as she might have 
done some ordinary acquaintance. It was not 
indifference, or apathy, or dislike, that showed 
in her face, yet there was a mingling of the three 
expressions there, and a sort of horror added, as 
if his. presence reminded ‘her of some terrible 
sight, which had thus frozen her, though she had 
become too lifeless to remember what it was. 

But he did not seem to notice. He held her 
hands and kissed them; kissed her cheek also, 
as a betrothed lover had a right to do; led her 
te a seat, and talked pleasantly of any trifle that 
chanced to come uppermost in his mind. At last 
he said, with a quiet which somehow kept his 
words from sounding abrupt, 

«The last time I was here, you told me when 
I chose, should be our wedding-day.”’ 

Not an eyelash quivered, not a muscle of her 
white face changed. 

“Yes,” she answered. 
it to be?” 

«« Next week—Wednesday.”’ 

‘«T shall be ready.”’ 

She waited an instant. He sat looking at her 
curiously, as if wondering what she would say or _ 
do next. Suddenly a light shot into her eyes; 
her color came and went. 

“‘T'll have nobody here to stare at me,”’ she 
cried—‘“‘ remember that.”’ 

‘‘ All the arrangements are for you to settle,” 
he replied. ‘It must be early in the morning, 
though, because I have to start for Albany. 
You’d as leave go there as anywhere, I suppose.” 

“‘Couldn’t I wait here till you come back?” 
she asked. 

“You couldn’t doanything that would make you 
or me more ridiculous.’’ he answered, ‘Recol- 
lect, Clare, we have our whole lives to live, and 
among these people.” 

She stopped him by a sudden gesture. Her 
features settled back into their icy fixedness. 

“You need not remind me of anything,”’ she 
said. ‘‘ Have you brought me those papers ?”’ 

“You have not forgotten our compact? The 
day of our marriage they will be put into your 
hands.”’ 

“ First—that was the bargain?” 

** Yes—as we drive to the church.” 

“T'll not be married in church,’’ she replied. 
“Tl be married’ here in ‘this room,”’ and she 
glanced about it as ifit held some horrible sha- 
dow, which was a living presence ‘to her. * 

“Where you like. ‘A marriage is a marriage 
all the same,’’ he replied; and now his voice 
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Sounded sullen, and a streak of burning, angry 
red mounted to his forehead, and lay there like 
a little cloud. 

She sat for a few moments gazing absently be- 
fore her, and Hugh sat and looked at her, with 
the frown deepening on his brow. Suddenly she 
rose and moved toward him, quite close, and 
half whispered, 

‘*T would give you everything, Hugh? There’s 
nobody to prevent me—estate—stocks—the whole 


He stopped her, by starting to his feet. Some- 
thing between a groan and a curse broke from 
his lips. Then, as if suddenly gone mad, he 
sprang forward, caught her in his arms, pressed 
her to his heart, as if he would have suffocated 
her there upon his bosom, rained hot kisses on 
her hair, her eyes, and her lips. 

She struggled away from him at last, and fell 
upon her knees, hiding her face in the cushions 
of the sofa by which she knelt. 

He stood and looked at her for an instant, and 


his breath came in feverish gasps, and his eyes } 


were like nothing human in their glare; then he 
passed out of the room. 

After a time, a sound broke the stillness. It 
was Clare de Launay’s moaning, while she rubbed 
brow and lips with the folds of her dress, and 
shuddered as if some loathsome reptile had crept 
over her beauty. Still she knelt there, too weak 
to rise, too hopeless to pray; and it seemed to her 
that all the world was death and stillness, broken 
only by her own uncheckable moanings. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Ir was the night before Clare de Launay's 
wedding. Arthur Wentworth was alone in his 
library, brooding, for he knew what the morrow 
was to bring. Hugh had been at the house and 
told him, and again they had parted friends. 

“There will be no guests,’’ Hugh said, ‘‘since 
we could not ask you, Clare wished it so. It 
will be the day you sail, too.” 

Then they shook hands, and Hugh went away. 

Since that, two days had pasred. Now, the 
evening of the third had come, and on the mor- 
row Arthur was to sail—the morrow. that was to 
be Clare de Launay’s wedding-day ! 

He had made his farewell visits. Whatever 
motive people imputed to his departure, of course, 
neither by word or look had any of the gossip, 
ripe in the neighborhood, been repeated to him. 
Mr. Livingston was much better, but still con- 
fined to the house. He had not opposed Arthur’s 
determination. He could not look in the young 
fellow’s altered face and ask him to stay. Where 


POS 
Clare was concerned, he would make no promises, 
But Arthur hoped that when he was once gone, 
and the wedding over, the old gentleman woud 
be won back to forgiveness. He could not beg 
to think of Clare losing the friendship and esteem 
of any who must live near her. 

He went out on the great portico and walked up 
and down in the waning light. Heavy masses of 
angry clouds hung low in the west ; the wind surged 
up complaining and chill, There was a storm com- 
ing. There would be a sort of relief in a fierce 
tempest, Arthurturned from his dreary contem- 
plation of the tempestuous sky, and resumed his 
march. Presently there came the sound of » 
horse’s hoofs in the avenue. Arthur was expect- 
ing a messenger from town in regard to some 
business matters. He went down the steps, and 
across the lawn, to the avenue. 

But it was not the person he expected, who 
came riding slowly up, through the dimness of 
the tree-shadowed road. As he got quite close, 
Arthur saw that it was the Scotchman, who had 
come to the house with Hugh on the day of the 
} féte.. He had never recollected to ask what suc- 
cess the old fellow had had in his search—some 
anxiety or trouble Hugh had spoken of. He was 
sorry for anybody who had to suffer. ~ 

The man was quite close now, and checking his 
horse, dismounted with an agility one would 
hardly have looked for, saying, 

“Pm bringing ye a wee bit of letter, sir, just 
from your cousin. I’m in time, too, for here 
comes the rain.” 

The first great warning drops were beginning 
to fall. A distant peal of thunder boomed out, 
and a flash of pale lightning cast its bluish tints 
over the trees. 

‘Go round to the stables with your horse,” 
Arthur said; ‘‘then come into the house. Be 
quick ; the shower will be a heavy one.” 

He watched the man take the road that led to 
the offices, then returned in-doors. After a little, 
Morris came into the library with lights, and told 
his master the Scotchman was waiting. 

“I forget everything,’ muttered Arthur, then 
added, ‘‘ Send him in, please, Morris.’’ 

So the man entered, holding the letter in his 
hand. 

‘«From my cousin, you said ?”’ asked Arthur. 

“Yes, sir. He’s staying the night up at the 
little Inn anent Northcote, to be ready the morn, 
ye understand; for it’s an early business, ye ken. 
He did na’ seem to like to bring out one o’ the 
young leddie’s people, and they’re'a feckle set at 


Hugh 





Arthur opened the letter and read it. 
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ment connected with the land which Arthur had 
jgned to him was wanting among the other 
papers. It might be of use sometime, he said, 


and liad better be found now. It must be among 

the papers in the old cabinet in the library. It 

was in the hands of Mr. Hawkins, the agent, as 
Arthur had thought. 

“You can’t go back to-night,” he said to the 
man. ‘The storm will not be over till late. I 
shall tell Morris to find you a bed. Do you like 
America? Do you mean to stay here?” 

«“T’'m too old to change,”’ the Scotchman an- 
swered. ‘It’s like I'll gae back when all’s done 
and ended.” 

“What do you mean?” Arthur asked, trying 
to get away from his dreary thoughts, to fix his 
mind on some subject outside of himself and his 
pain. 

“Qh! just the arrana that brought me over 
the sea, young sir. We'll no talk of it, if ye 
please. I’ve told my bit of story to Mr. Hugh. 
It’s like he'll advise me for the best.”’ 

“Yes, you can trust Hugh,” Arthur said, ab- 
sently. ‘‘I am going now to look for the papers 
he wants.” 

Morris came in again to ask some question, 
and Arthur bade him show Mr. M‘Kenzie a room. 
Some impulse made him call the man back, and 
whisper, 

« Not in the servants’ quarter, Morris—one of 
the rooms on my floor.” 

He was conscious that they both bade him 
good-night and went out; conscious that he an- 
swered in the mechanical fashion he did most 
things of late. 

The thunder pealed, the lightnings flashed 
through the room, the rain fell in great sheets, 
with a noise like hail, and Arthur went out on 
the veranda again to watch the storm. There 
was a certain enjoyment in this commotion of the 
elements. 

It was not until the clock in the library struck 
eleven, that he recoilected the evening was almost 
over, and Hugh’s request not attended to. He 
had a few letters to write besides. Morris had 
been in once, but Arthur sent him away. He 
would close the library windows himself, he 
said. 

He went back into the house, sat down at a 
table, and wrote his letters; then remained think- 

ing, thinking, oh, so drearily, so aimlessly ! until 
he was roused by the clock’s chiming again. It 
was midnight! Suddenly he remembered the 
papers Hugh wanted! The old cabinet stood at 


the farther end of the room, a heavy, carved bit 
of furniture, that had come from across the seas. 
It was a marvel of workmanship, which dated 





back to the days of the wonderful Florentine 
wood carving; a thing so full of drawers, and 
odd corners, and unexpected recesses, that it had 
been a favorite amusement of Arthur, in his 
childhood, to sit before it and open the endless 
little doors, and lift the countless lids. Most of 
these receptacles were empty now. In a few of 
them were letters of his father’s, papers of his 
mother’s. The cabinet was too sacred to Arthur 
for him to use it for his own purposes. 

He opened these drawers now, and found 
copies of deeds and memoranda, all sorts of use- 
less documents, but not the things Hugh needed. 
All the while he searched, o!d Martin’s portrait, 
hanging just at the side of the cabinet, glared 
down upon him with a dark frown, as if resent- 
ing his occupation. 

He could not tell afterward kow it happened, 
whether his hand touched a secret spring, or 
whether the plague was old and gave way under 
some pressure of his arm, but a carved square of 
walnut fell away among the recesses of the cabi- 
net into which he was peering, and in the open- 
ing thus disclosed lay two folded papers, old and 
faded looking in the lamp-light. He had taken 
them out, and begun to read almost without 
thinking what he did. It was a letter he had 
found—a letter in his father's handwriting, and 
the first lines made him wonder if he had gone 
mad at last. He seized the other sheet; that 
was a letter too, torn and defaced, the first part 
gone, but the end was there, and the signature, 
Mary M‘Kenzie; and the letter was a prayer to 
be allowed to look upon the face of her boy; her 
boy, for whose future she had periled her soul. 
She would be a servant, a slave; they might kill 
her if she opened her lips, only let her see her 
boy once again. 

Arthur dropped the mutilated sheet and went 
back to the other letter, which was unfinished, 
and had been thrown aside, evidently, and an- 
other written, and this partial draft forgotten. 
All the same, it was an answer to the mother’s 
passionate appeal, telling her she had sold her 
boy; she had no claim; it had been a plain bar- 
gain. Some lines, farther down the page, at- 
tracted his attentien, He read them, and there 
burst from his lips a ery of such mortal agony as 
takes the last remnant of human strength out 
upon its wail. 

Through the open windows came the Scotch- 
man. 

“TI could na’ sleep, and was walkin’ up and 
down. It seemed so strange to be here. I thought 
I heard ye call,’’ he said. 

Arthur was out of his chair. He had seized 

the man’s arm in his wild grasp, forced him on 
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toward the cabinet, and was holding the letter 
before his eyes. 

«That's your name—M‘Kenzie? That’s your 
name 4 

It was only a whisper, but a shriek would have 
been less piercing. 

‘The Lord be gude to us!’’ groaned the old 
man. ‘ He’s found it all out. There's no secret 
any more!’’ 








_ CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue storm passed, and the night; the glorious 

morning wakened the earth again. It was Clare 
de Launay’s bridal-day. It was eight o’clock. 
The clergyman had arrived at Northcote. Dr. 
Orborne was in the room. There was no other 
guest. Hugh had waited to be summoned ; but 
no one came down to tell him that his bride was 
ready. ; 
He went up stairs at last, and knocked at the 
door of Clare’s dressing-room. Aunt Edla half 
opened it, and motioned him in, quite out of her 
feeble senses with terror. 

««She’s been like that for the last half hour,”’ 
whispered the frightened old maid, bursting into 
a passion of tears. 

Like that! Why, it was like a corpse, dressed 
in white, with a long veil floating over the auburn 
hair. That was what Hugh saw. Clare de Lau- 
nay dressed for her wedding! 

So it fell out that it was after nine o'clock, 
instead of eight, when Hugh led, or rather half 
carried, his bride down stairs. She was perfectly 
recovered, she said. She put aunt Edla and her 


een 


As Gordon opened the door of the drawing. 
room, he saw Dr. Osborne and the clergyman, 
in the center of the apartment, looking like two 
men turned to stone. But, more than that, he 
saw Arthur Wentworth standing before them. 

Arthur was crying, excitedly, ‘‘Have they 


want to tell Hugh myself! 
wrong enough !”’ 

Gordon tried to retreat, to draw Clare back 
beyond the reach of those broken tones, but she 
pushed him from her, and fell, rather than seated 
herself, in a chair, which stood near. 

Arthur caught the sound of the opening door, 
and came forward quickly, speaking in the same 
slow, difficult way. 

‘‘You are not gone! [ thought I should be in 
time! I have made every arrangement for you to 
claim your own, Hugh id 

He stopped. But Hugh could not speak, could 
only stare at Clare de Launay’s deathly face, in 
a dumb passion, made up of fear and rage. 

«It was very good of you to try to spare me, 
Hugh!’ continued Arthur. ‘It was like you; but 
Fate was stronger than you! There’s no mystery 
any longer !’’ 

Still Hugh stood motionless. 

«‘You needn’t look as if I were mad, doctor,” 
Arthur said, turning to that individual, “you 
can see for yourself. There are. all the papers! 
Hugh Gordon is heir to Wentworth, and I an— 
God knows who! I have not even a name!” 

He put a package of papers into Hugh’s 
hand, as he spoke. The next moment he was 


I have done him 











broken pleas for a postponement of the nuptials 
coldly aside, and let Hugh lead her away. 


gone. 
(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY T. R. EVARTS. 





Benegatu the quaint old bridge you hear 
The waves make music as they pass; 
And, winding to the ¢lm-tree near, 
You see the pathway through the grass, 
Where we were wont to walk, alas! 


The river wanders as of old 
Beneath the shade of willow-trees; 
The sunlit waters gleam like gold, § 
And ripple to the gentle breeze; $ 
But I am far from thee and these! 


The sky bends over broad and blue, 
And, in the soft and mellow light, 
You tread the lane our footsteps knew 
In former days, when days were bri-ht : 
Do these days bring such sweet delight? : 





And still that lane with grass is green; 
With fragrant flowers the banks are fair; 
In golden gloss and silver sheen, 
The bees still haunt the balmy air ; 
But you will fail to find me there. 


Again, perchance, I may not see 
The rustling rows of willow-trees, 
(Which lent a leafy canopy 
When we strolled underneath at ease ;) 
For I am far from thee and these! 


Oar joys forsake us. Soon does Spring 
Pass by and for the Summer call ; 

Soon do the birds lose heart to sing, 
When fading leaves in Autumn fall ; 
And Winter is the end of all 


gone? Which way? I must overtake them! [ 
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PRETTY AS A PINK. 


BY LUCY H. 


HOOPER 





“Pretty as a pink! Yes, exactly so; that 
much I am willing to confess. And if you were 
choosing a pink to put in your button-hole, in- 
stead of a companion for life, I should say that 
the principle on which you have made your selec- 
tion was a good one. But, do you really think, 
John Irving, that Jenny Wylde will ever be to 
you what your mother was to your father—a help- 
meet, and other self, in the best sense of both 
words? Prettyasa pink! Yes; but vain, frivo- 
lous, and, worst of all, silly. Other faults are 
curable ; but brainlessness, nephew John, is in- 
eradicable |!” 

“T think you are too hard on Jenny, Aunt 
Rachel,’’ interrupted the young man, with a cer- 
tain shade of indignation in his carefully-res- 
trained tones. ‘She is very young, and——’”’ 

“Twenty, if she’s a day; and if a fool at. six- 
teen, is a fool all their lives, do you not think 
that the adage holds good for four years later? 
Ah, John! John! I was so proud of you, and 
looked to see you bring home some nice, sensible 
woman, who would have made you happy, and 
me, too, by reflection.”” And Mrs. Raymond wiped 
away a tear from the keen, gray eyes to which 
such visitants had of late years been almost un- 
known. 

“Dear aunt,” said John Irving, kindly, for he 
loved the widowed and childless aunt who had 
been to him as a mother, with all a son’s affec- 
tion, “‘ why should not my dear little Jenny make 
me as happy as though she were the wisest of wo- 
mankind? I am sure x 

‘ Because she is a fool,” snapped the old lady, 
so suddenly that John stopped, astonished at the 
change from her former melting mood. ‘ And I 
tell you again, John, that such a fault is an in- 
curable one. You may reform a knave, but fools 
are just hopeless. And, besides, she is a flirt— 
wild after anything that can be called a man. 
She would flirt with a broomstick, if she could get 
hold of one of the masculine gender. Flirting 
and dress ; that is all there is inside of that fuzzy 





_ head of hers; all kinks, and crimps, and bangs, 


and curls outside, and men and fine clothes 
within. What does she ever read? I doubt if 
her mind even soars to the height of a sensation 
novel, or a cheap, flashy weekly. What does 
she ever do, except race the streets, and make up 
bits of trashy finery? But there is no use in 








talking. She has a pretty face, and preity little 
ways of using her eyes and hands, and shaking 
her head, and so you seein her a proper com- 
panion for your life, a capable mistress for your 
house, and, possibly, a judicious and sensible mo- 
ther for your children. Go your ways, John, as 
many a man has gone before you. You have 
more sense than some men, and one day you'll 
awaken from your foolish love-dream: only don’t 
come then to your old aunt to get the things set 
straight. Now I’ve said my say, and I'll say no 
more. I'll go call on Miss Jenny to-morrow, and 
do all things by your betrothed that your mother 
would have done, had she been alive to see this 
day. Now youcan go. I don’t feel much like 
talking any more, and, besides, here comes Miss 
Jenny herself down the street. Out with you, 
my boy, and offer her your arm; that is what you 
are dying to do.” 

Thankful to be so easily and speedily released, 
John deposited a hurried kiss on the wrinkled 
cheeks, still moist with unwonted tears, and, in 
a few moments, he stood beside his lady-love, as 
blithesome-looking a young lover as any in Chris- 
tendom. He was not ill-looking either, though 
strength and intellect were more the characteris- 
tics of his sturdy frame and massive features, 
than any show of manly beauty; and he looked a 
fitting protector for the pretty little blue-eyed 
creature, at whose side he had placed himself in 
all the security of acknowledged and accepted 
love. 

Jenny Wylde was truly, as her lover had said, 
‘‘as pretty as a pink,’’ and very much in the 
rosy, tumble-to-pieces fashion of that sweet, but 
unsettled-looking flower. A mass of sunny hair, 
that required pounds of crimping-pins, and hours 
of time to get into a state of fashionable fuzzi- 
ness; big, blue eyes, with a sort of astonished 
look in their azure depths; a little nose, “ tip-til- 
ted’’ in true Tennysonian fashion; a rose-bud of 
@ mouth; and a dainty little figure, all soft curves 
and delicate outlines, where those outlines could 
be detected beneath a mass of frills and ribbons; 
such was Miss Jenny Wylde, the belle of Blenns- 
ville, and the betrothed of the rising young phy- 
sician, John Irving. 

She looked up into the eager, animated face of 
her lover, with the prettiest smile in the world— 
a compound of childish innocence and womanly 
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witchery, which was positively bewildering. It 
was not a salutation called forth by John Irving’s 
presence. It was simply her best-company smile, 
and she liked to practice it—that was all. 

‘Why, John, where did you spring from?” 
she asked, in as much astonishment as though the 
glimpse she had caught of his head at Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s window had not brought her round the 
eorner to continue her promenade past that lady’s 
house. Some women take to fibbing as naturally 
as ducks take to water. Shakspeare knew what 
he was about when he created that sweet story- 
teller, poor Desdemona. 

“T was talking with aunt Rachel about you, 
Jenny. She means to call upon you to-morrow.” 

“TI shall be so glad to see her.’”’ Fib number 
two, for Miss Jenny knew by instinct that Mrs. 
Raymond was not pleased with her nephew's 
choice, and she disliked the old lady accordingly. 
*‘ Just wait till John and I are married,’’ she had 
remarked, confidentially to her cousin and friend, 
Mrs. Delancey, a fat, young married woman, of 
some three years standing, ‘‘and then let that 
old frump look out. Tll see that John and she 
are not any too intimate after that. I wonder if 
she thinks I mean to have her poking her nose 
into our affairs. Why, she would be worse than 
a mother-in-law !”’ 

‘¢T know she. will love you dearly, Jenny, when 
once she knows you,” John went on tosay. In 
the innocence of his heart, he did not see that he 
was making the damaging admission that Mrs. 
Raymond did not love Miss Wylde already. 

**T know she will, for I shall love her—oh ! so 
dearly!” Fib number three, accompanied by an- 
other of Miss Jenny’s practiced glances—an up- 


ward look of the blue eyes, which, when executed ‘ 


with a proper suffusion of tears, had been found 
to be irresistible. The aquatic element was lack- 
ing on the present occasion, as there was no pro- 
per opportunity for its introduction, so a sort of 
timid, tremulous little smile, a kind of deprecat- 
ing humble confession of unworthiness, did duty 
instead, and was’ very successful. And John 
Irving, looking down into the dainty flower-like 
face, felt an almost irresistible impulse, compel- 
ling him to stoop, and kiss the rosy, smiling lips 
then and there. But he restrained himself, hav- 
ing due consideration for the nerves of the peo- 
ple of Blennsville, and contented himself with re- 
marking, enthusiastically, “‘ Darling, you are an 
angel !”” 


“An angel! Laws! if the angels is like her, 


I pity the critters as get to heaven,” muttered an 
old washerwoman, who passed just then, lugging 
home her weekly mountain of frilled skirts and 


ofien suffered from the young lady’s temper and 
caprices. But the remark was unheard, and the 
happy pair pursued their walk in peace. 

They strolled on past well-known houses, an@ 
through familiar streets, till they left the villegg 
behind them, and emerged into the pleasant 
woods and fields of the country beyond. At last 
they reached a lovely spot, known in the parlangg 
of the young people of Blennsville as the Lover's 
Retreat. It was a shady nook, at the foot ofa 
well-wooded hill, and on the bank of a sparkling 
little stream, whose babbling waters chattered 
merrily of their own concerns as they danced 
away over the pebbles. Here the engaged pair 
halted, and sat down. The soft, golden sunshine 
of an evening in early June was around them, the 
birds sang overhead, and the breath of flowers 
floated on the odorous air. Earth seemed a new 
Eden, and they as fond and well-nigh as innocent 
as the world’s first pair of wedded lovers ; but, ag 
ever in all earthly Edens, the serpent of deceit 
was hidden not far away; no further, in fact, 
than in the vain little heart of the pretty Eve of 
that imitation Paradise. ; 

“John,” began Miss Wylde, after a moment’s 
pause, during which Dr. Irving sat gazing on her, 
and comparing her, in his heart, to a blush rose, 
«‘ Jolin, I have something to tell you.” 

‘‘ What is it, darling? A secret?’ 

‘Oh, no—only a little plan of mine. In fact, 
John, Iam going to the sea-shore to spend the 
summer.’ 

“What! Away from Blennsville—away from 
me! Oh, Jenny!’ 

“Now, John, don’t be tiresome !"’ ejaculated 
Miss Jenny, very glad in her secret heart that 
this announcement, for which this afternoon walk 
had been planned and executed, had been taken 
so quietly. ‘I'll tell you all about it, You know, 
last summer, when I was at Niagara with the 
Clemsons, I met Mrs. Latour, the great belle and 
leader of fashion. Well, we were quite intimate 
all the time we were at the Falls, and this sum- 
mer she wants me to join a party which she is 
making up to gospend the summer at Oceanstone, 
And I think I shall accept her invitation.” 

“But, Jenny, do you not know that I cannot 
leave my practice; and, besides, Oceanstone is so 
far from here that I could only——”’ 

“And, by the way, John, you must promise 
me one thing. I don’t want the story of our en- 
gagement to get out till I come home in the fall; 
for if it does, I shall not have one bit of attention 
this summer !”’ 

* Attention! .Jenny, do you care for the atten- 
tion of other men? I thought you loved me!” 





flounced dresses to Mrs. Wylde’s house, and who 


“So I do,’’ said the young lady, sketching $ 
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big true-lover’s knot on the dusty ground with the 
point of her parasol, as she spoke, ‘‘ But I don’t 
want to be tied down, and give up all my fun 
just yet. I do not think you need grudge me 
this one summer’s pleasure, John.” 

“Ido not grudge it to you, dear: only I am 
sorry to lose your company for so long; but you 
will have a pleasant time, I dare say, and I will 
try to run down to Oceanstone as often——””’ 

“Stop,” said Jenny, holding up her finger; 
«that you must not do. I want to have just this 
one summer before I settle down for good, and if 
you come running after me, you will be sure to 
let out that we are engaged.” 

«Jenny, this is very hard !” 

«Now, do be reasonable, John.” 

“It is you who are unreasonable. Two months 
without you. I do not think you doright in ask- 
ing such a thing of me.”’ 

Whereupon Miss Jenny began to ery. She 
knew how to do it wonderfully well; the blue 
eyes looked so soft and tender under their liquid 
veil, and her pretty cheeks showed like dew- 
sprinkled roses ; besides which she was very good 
at a smothered little sob, like that of a tired-out 
baby, which was adapted to touch the heart of 
any man not wholly a brute. So, when she got 
to the sobbing point, John relented, calle him- 
self a wretch, and begged Miss Jenny to forgive 
him, which she graciously consented to do, after 
much persuasion. And so it was settled that Miss 
Wylde was to spend the summer at Oceanstone, 
under the guardianship and chaperonage of Mrs. 
Crosby Latour. Mys. Wylde had been talked 
over before; not that Jenny had had much trou- 
ble with her widowed mother, for she was an only 
child, and had a small fortune in her own right, 
so that poor, weak Mrs. Wylde had not much 
power of control over her willful daughter. Even 
had she been thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the lady under whose care Jenny 
was about to place herself, it is doubtful if she 
would have bé@m able to restrain or hinder her 
from carryingout her plans. 

Myra Latour was that anomaly in American 
society—a married flirt. Flirting was the aim 
and object of her life—the thing she had, like 
Lamb’s Mrs. Battle with whist, came into the 
world to do, and she did it. She was not impelled 


thereto by conjugal unhappiness, for Crosby La~’ 


tour was a good-natured, harmless sort of being 
enough ; but as serpents were created to bite, so 
Myra Latour was born to flirt, and she flirted— 
flirted with anybody that could be called a man, 
and in any place that had a shady corner con- 
venient for soft whispers and softer glances. Not 
that she was attractive by reason of her beauty, 





for, apart from a shapely form and a pair of 
velvety dark eyes, her claims to beauty were but 
small. Besides, she had passed the fatal age of 
thirty, and her complexion bore traces of innu- 
merable Germans, and other festively-oceasioned 
vigils. Yet many a younger and fairer woman 
had seen her cavalier lured from her by the soft 
glances of those dangerous eyes, or the liquid 
accents of that melodious voice. Then, too, Mrs. 
Latour had the art, always to surround herself 
with a solar system of young and pretty girls, of 
whom she was the central luminary, and who 
were, in their turn, surrounded by satellites who 
basked in the rays of their radiant center, and 
served to swell her following and increase her 
importance. Several members of this fair phalanx 
having seceded on account of matrimony, Mrs. 
Latour felt herself compelled to look about for 
new recruits, and so her thoughts naturally re- 
verted to the pretty piguante little girl whom she 
met at Niagara the year before, and in whom she 
had recognized, not only a future auxiliary, and 
possibly a valuable one, but also a kindred spirit. 
Hence the invitation to Miss Wylde to join her 
party at Oceanstone; an invitation which the 
young lady had first accepted with eagerness, and 
then set about getting permission from parent and 
future husband. 

The weeks that intervened between the pro- 
menade we have chronicled, and the day of Miss 
Jenny’s departure from Blennsville, were weeks 
fraught with much millinery, and many new gar- 
ments for the young lady, and with very little 
satisfaction for John Irving, who had expected to 
pass much of that period in the companionship 
of his betrothed ; but who found his claims su- 
perseded by the claims of the dressmaker, and 
who, on the few and unfrequent occasions when 
he was permitted to see her, was constantly in- 
terrupted -by such speeclies from the regions 
above as, ‘‘ Miss Jenny, will you have the blue- 
silk trimmed with flounces or folds?’ “Miss 
Jenny, shall I gore all the widths of your gray 
poplin ?”’ ‘Miss Jenny, did you get the black 
velvet for your white gauze?” ‘Will you have 
six roses in your hat or only four?’ The poor 
fellow was well nigh demented. He bore it all, 
however, with that gentle, kindly patience, often 
to be observed in large-minded and large-hearted 
men, and which makes them such unresisting vic- 
tims to the wiles of kittenish maidens and shrew- 
ish wives. And so the bright July morning came 
on which he bade farewell to his lady-love, at the 
stuffy little station, and saw her whirled away in 
the cars, with a pound of bon-bons, and a paper- 
covered novel in her lap, her face bright with gay 
anticipation, and her lips wreathed with sm” «. 
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And he, poor fellow, went slowly and sorrowfully 
home, with all the sadness of the parting aching 
at his large, honest heart, and with a gnawing, 
cankering little doubt of the perfect loveliness 
and ardent attachment of that heart’s-idol creep- 
ing into his soul. For John Irving was no fool, 
though he had been rendered blind and bewil- 
dered by reason of the prettiness and the witchery 
of the only woman who had ever really fascinated 
him. 

The long, low porch of the Surf House, the best 
hotel at Oceanstone, looked strangely romantic 
and picturesque beneath the rays of a rising 
August moon, some six weeks later. It had been 
& quiet, sober house in bygone days, famed mostly 
for its excellent cuisine, and the respectability 
and high standing of the guests; but the fast set, 
with Mrs. Latour at its head, had swooped down 
tipon the once tranquil spot, as one may occa- 
sionally see a lonely sea-girt isle invaded by a 
flock of screaming, fluttering gulls and gannets, 
who chase away its quietude, and invade the 
éanctity of its solitude. It is not to be denied, 
however, that these noisy intruders had brought 
tvith them a certain amount of gayety and life 
which the old hotel had never known before; and 
on this particular August evening of which we 
write, there was an unwonted stir and animation 
perceptible on its porches and in its parlor. A 
German, with a supper to follow, had been 
planned by some of Mrs. Latour’s particular ad- 
mirers, and was to be put that evening into exe- 
cution, regardless of the quiet matrons, whose 
cozy games of whist and confidential chats were 
thus broken up by the unceremonious appropria- 
tion of the drawing-room by the younger mem- 
bers of the circle. But deference for age and 
consideration for the comfort of others, are two 
virtues as unfashionable as untrimmed dresses at 
the present day, and ‘so the elderly people had 
been invited to step out, and the chairs in the 
drawing-room were duly ranged in rows, and 
knotted together with handkerchiefs, while the 
musicians tuned their instruments, and the chil- 
dren skirmished in and out of the room, or 
peeped furtively in at the door, awed by the stern 
visage and savage tones of that high and mighty 
personage, the leader of the German, who was 
superintending the preliminary arrangements. 
On the porch outside, the dispossessed married 
ladies sat in solemn conclave, and discussed peo- 
ple and things with freedom, though with truth, 
while gayly-attired girls flitted in and out through 
the darkness, and ¢very doorway was a nucleus 
for a group of white-cravated, dress-coated and 
white-gloved beaux, who were awaiting there the 
advent of their respective partners. Several 





elderly ladies were seated near the edge of the 
porch, having so placed themselves in order tg 
profit by the cool breath of the sea-chilled breezes 
which swept inland from the ocean from time ty 
time. 


** Here comes Myra Latour,’’ said one of these ° 


ladies, as Mrs. Latour, arrayed in a jetty cloud 
of lace and tulle, her white shoulders showing, 
in their dusky draperies, like pearls in a black 
enamel setting, and her hands loaded with bou- 
quets, swept slowly past. “‘ She is always ready 
half an hour before every one else.” 

“‘T think I saw Miss Trevor come down stairs 
just now,” said another. ‘And Miss Wylde 
was in the parlor half an hour ago.’’ 

“Oh! she is down on the sands with Nugent 
Bates. I saw them go off together just before we 
came out here.” 

“Tt is a pity,”’ said another speaker, “that 
Miss Wylde’s mother, if she has a mother, should 
let her run about the world unchaperoned, and 
apparently unprotected. She is too pretty and 
too fast to be allowed to go alone in such a reck- 
less fashion.”’ 

“Jenny Wylde? Wild Jenny, as the young 
men call her? Yes, she is a fast piece. She 
out-Herods Herod. Even Myra Latour is dis- 
tanced’ by her this summer.”’ 

‘*Down on the beach with Nugent Bates this 
evening; flirting with Allan Westbury on the 
back piazza till past midnight last night ; driving 
out alone with that horrid scamp, Rupert Dela- 
haye—lI should say that Wild Jenny had earned 
her nick-name very fairly.”’ , 

‘Who is to be her partner to-night ?”’ 

“Oh! Nugent Bates, of course. I wonder if 
his sister, Mrs. Conway, feels pleased to see him 
carrying on so with this girl. You know she 
tried hard to make up a match between Nugent 
and Gussie Harris last summer, after old Mr. 
Harris died and left Gussie so much moriey ; but, 
somehow, the whole thing fell through.”’ 

“Don’t be so sure of that. I Bive half a no- 
tion that they are privately engaged. Besides, 
Harriet Conway need not be afraid of any serious 
consequences from Nugent’s flirtation with that 
Miss Wylde. He has too much sense to marry & 
@ girl who has been so talked about.” 

Just then the speakers were startled by the 
sudden appearance of a young man, a stranger, 
who, emerging from the shadow of one of the 
pillars near which the group was seated, moved 
swiftly off. The conversation took another turn, 
and Miss Wylde and her fiirtations were for a 
time forgotten. 

Meanwhile, the stranger who had so startled 
the speakers, kept on his way till he reached 
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penn 
hat portion of the piazza which was devoted to 


the gentlemen. There, lighting a segar, he sat 
down in the shadow of one of the pillars, and re- 
mained apparently lost in thought. A few min- 
utes later Miss Wylde, leaning on her attendant 
cavalier’s arm, came swiftly up the dark path 
from the beach, and crossed the lighted piazza, 
to enter the drawing-room, where the German 
dancers were rapidly assembling. 

Pretty asa pink! If Mrs. Raymond’s epithet 
had been true when applied to the young lady in 
ordinary walking costume, it was doubly correct 
when its fair object was arrayed in that most be- 
coming of dresses, a demi-evening dress. It was 
only a white muslin, ruffied, puffed, and flounced 
ala mode; but the Roman scarf of pale-blue and 
rose-color, which served as a sash, was so artis- 
tically knotted, and there was so much style and 
grace in the daintily coiffée head, with its tiny 
bow of ribbon to match the sash, set amid the 
shining masses of its crepé gold; and a handsome 
ornament or two was so judiciously disposed to 
heighten the effect of the whole, that the pretty 
wearer looked prettier thanever. Whatever else 
Miss Jenny might. have lost during her sojourn 
at Oceanstone, under the tutelage of Myra Latour, 
she had undoubtedly gained in style and general 
elegance. And the German progressed smoothily 
and merrily ; and, next to Mrs, Latour, Jenny 
Wylde was the bright particular star of the even- 
ing: her youth, her freshness, her keen enjoy- 
ment of all gayety and fun, and, above all, the 
charm of novelty, having made her the great suc- 
cess of the Oceanstone season. 

At last the German came to an end; the tired- 
out musicians gathered up their instruments, and 
departed ; the sleepy-looking waiters came into 
the parlor to put back the chairs, and extinguish 
the lights ;, and the dancers dispersed, some to re- 
tire to rest, while others, wakeful with excite- 
ment, and still unwearied, went out on the broad 
piazza to inhale the delicious salt air, and to take 
alook at the moon. Among these last were Nu- 
gent Bates and Miss Wylde; but their promenad- 
ing was cut suddenly short by the appearance of 
adark figure from behind one of the pillars, who, 
advancing into the moonlight, stood full in the 
path of the pair. 

The young lady uttered a stifled scream. 

“ John—John Irving!’’ she cried. ‘Why, 
where in the world did you come from ?”’ 


“No further than from the other hotel. May I 


request the favor of a few minutes conversation with 
you? This gentleman will excuse you, no doubt.” 

“Certainly. An old friend from home, Mr. 
Bates ; and I am so anxious to hear all the news 
from Blennsville.’’ 





Nugent Bates, with a half-uttered phrase of 
regret, released the young lady’s arm from his 
own, bowed, and departed. Then Jenny turned 
to the unwelcome intruder with a half-frown upon 
her brow. 

‘©You startled me terribly just now, and you 
have forgotten your promise tome. Did you not 
promise to let me spend this summer in peace ?’’ 

There was no love-like rapture in John Irving’s 
face or manner, as he stood there in the bright 
moonlight, before his betrothed. Weeks had 
stretched themselves into months since they two 
had stood face to face, and yet it was the stern 
countenance of a judge, not the charmed look of a 
reunited lover, that he bent on the flushed, vexed 
visage of the young girl. 

‘¢T will‘not trouble you long,” he said, in tones 
whose firm, cold evenness thrilled her heart with 
something very like affright; ‘‘nor will I pause 
to ask you if I am the only one of us twain who 
has forgotten a promise. But I come of an old- 
fashioned race, and I have been reared in old- 
fashioned ideas, and amongst them is the opinion 
that a young lady’s lips and waist are to be held 
sacred from all masculine touch, save from the 
man who is about to become her husband. I saw 
Alban Westbury snatch a kiss from you last even- 
ing; it was not hard for him to do, I must con- 
fess. - I saw Nugent Bate’s arm around your waist 
when you were down on the beach together a 
while ago. Rupert Delahaye wears to-night the 
rose-bud that he took from your hair yesterday. 
To which of these three men are you engaged ?”’ 

«You know I am engaged to neither of them. 
I was engaged to you; but you have no right to 
play the spy upon me!” 

‘*No right! when the whole happiness of my 
life was at stake? No right to look on at a game 
played before three hundred spectators? When 
rumors reached me three weeks ago of the merry 
sports at Oceanstone, I determined .that I would 
come down and see for myself. I have been stay- 
ing for three days at the other hotel, and I have 
lingered here of evenings in the darkness till I 
have heard and seen enough.” 

*“*What?’’ This one word came quick and 
sharp, for Miss Jenny was aware of more than 
one frolic that would tell but ill for her behavior, 
if retailed to her friends at Blennsville. 

«Tt does not matter what Iknow. I have told 
you some of the things I have seen ; but you may 
trust me; no unkind word respecting you shall 
ever pass my lips. But our engagement is at an 
end, and I leave you free to follow your own de- 
vices in the future.” 

“Oh, John, what do you mean? You surely 
are not so foolish as to break our engagement 
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just for such nonsense ;”’ and Miss Jenny, smitten 
to the heart, by the thought of losing not only 
John Irving, and his comfortable property, but 
Mrs. Raymond’s handsome fortune in the future 
as well, burst into a very real and unforced fit of 
weeping. But her tears were of no effect. Sam- 
son had broken the seven green withes of Delilah, 
and her wiles were powerless to retain him. 

‘Could you for a moment fancy that I would 
make you my wife, did I once find out your style 
of behavior at this place? I have loved you very 
dearly—Heaven above only knows how dearly ; 
and my heart, as I put you from it, is almost 
broken ; but better that it should ache now than 
be made desolate hereafter. Had you ever loved 
me, Jenny, you could not have played at love- 
making with these men—libertines, half of them; 
frivolous pleasure-seekers all, who will dance 
with you, flirt with yeu, romp with you; but 
never, never love you as [ have done. For I did 
love you, Jenny, so dearly.” 

“Then why are you so cross to me, John?’’ 
She turned toward him with a timid smile, break- 
ing through the lustre of her tears. “You know 
T love you Z 

‘«Stop !”’ he said, quickly, holding up his hand, 





as if to repel her, for she had advanced a step or } as 


two toward him. ‘Do not profane the name of 
that most sacred feeling. You love me! Dare 
you say that, with another man’s kisses upon 
your lips, and the print of still another’s arm 
fresh on the ribbon that girds your waist? No, 
no, you never loved me-—that I know now. Go 
to your new admirers, pick out the one you like 
best, and tell him from me that what he has 
touched he may take, and may he be happy with 
his wife.” 

Without another look at the tearful face, that 
showed so fair in the moonlight, he turned away, 





NNN 
sprang from the piazza, and was lost to sight in 
the distant shadows. 

A passer-by, just at that moment, hummed i. 
tween his teeth an air to which had been set thoy 
old lines on waltzing. 


“You have brushed from the grape its soft blue, 
From the rose-bud you’ve shaken the tremulous dew; 
What you’ve touched you may take. Pretty trifler, adieu? 

For a moment Miss Wylde remained motionless, 
as though half-stunned, or lost in thought. The 
she shook out her flounces, gathered her shayj 
around her, and departed. 

‘* After all, it is as well,’’ she said to herself 
on her way up to bed. “ He was horribly com. 
tryfied, and now I shall spend next winter with 
Myra Latour, and marry Nugent Bates.” 

And John Irving! Did he too go his way, 
light-hearted and uncaring, after the words thy 
severed him forever from the woman he loved ha 
been spoken? Does the strong soldier suffer nm 
thing after the surgeon’s keen knife has remove 
the shattered limb, or the gangrened flesh, thy 
else would cause his death? A dull headache 
a sore sense of loss, long haunted the true heat 
that had shaped itself into so. grand a shrine fr 
such an unworthy little idol. It is such nature 
at of John Irving which alone have thee 
pacity for suffering. The empty-headed ani 
hollow-hearted expose an impervious shell to th 
stings and arrows of wronged or misplaced affer 
tion. The souls that find their aspirations file 
by a dance, a flirtation, or a bouquet, are not api 
to be troubled by yearning tendernesses or ms 
taken fondness. The soldier who snatched th 
silver cup from the banqueting table in ‘ Quentin 
Durward,” bore his booty away applauded, ani 
in safety ; but he that clutched the gem-deckel 
vase of gold saw his prize torn from his grasp, 
and he perished miserably. 





VEILED LIDS. 





BY MAURICE DAVIES. 





How beautiful they are, 
Veiled lids that hide the brilliant flashing pny 
As night with fleecy cloud hides jealously 
Some pure, chaste star. 


So beautiful in sleep, 
Veiled lids which tell us that the mother fond 
Hands o’er her baby to the world beyond, 
For Ged to keep. 


More beautiful in death, 
Which, shrouding from the world each several sense, 
Opens the sight on God’s magnificence, 

As stops the breath. 





So wonderful to think 
That those veiled lids, which seem enwrapped in right, 
Are gazing on the beatific light 

Of heaven’s own brink! 


To know that they behold 
What we with eager faith alone can probe, 
The world of angels, each in snowy robe, 
With harp of gold! 


To know those eyes haye met 
Familiar glances in those happy spheres, 
And yet can see us too—see all the tears 

Our eyes that wet. 
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OUR SUFFERENS WITH AGENTS. 





BY JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 





We done pretty well this year, the crops came 
jn first-rate, and then Josiah had 4 or 5 head of 
cattle to turn off, and he proposed I should have 
asewin’ machine. Though we don’t coo at each 
other so much as some do, my pardner, Josiah, 
js attached to me with a firm and almost cast-iron 
devotedness. 

But says I to him, 

«Josiah, I had rather Tirzah Ann would have 
aorgan, because if she is ever goin’ to learn to 
play, now is the time. And I have got a couple 
of sewin’ machines, that have run pretty well 
for upwards of—— Well, it haint no matter how 
many years, but quite a number, anyway.” 

But Josiah hung on to that machine, and Tirzah 
Ann seemed sot onto her organ, and, finally, 
Josiah ups, and says he, ‘I will get both on ’em.” 
And Tirzah and me thought we would let him 
have his head in the matter. 

So it got out that we was goin’ to buy a sewin’ 
machine, and a organ. Wall, we made up our 
minds on Friday, pretty late in the afternoon, 
and on Monday forenoon I was a washin’, when 
Iheard a knock at the front door, and I wrung 
my hands out of the water, and went and opened it. 

A slick-lookin’ feller stood there, and I invited 
him in, and set him a chair. 

“T hear you are a talkin’ of buyin’ a musical 
instrument for your daughter,”’ says he. 

“No,” says I, “we are goin’ to buy a organ.” 

“Wall,” says he, ‘I want toadvise you, not that 
I have anf interest in it at all, only I don’t,want 
tosee you imposed upon. It fairly makes me mad 
tosee a Methodist imposed upon. I lean toward 
that perswaision myself. Organs are liable to fall 
to pieces any minute. There haint no depend- 
ence on ’em at all; the insides of ’em are liable 
to break out any minute. If you have any regard 

for your own welfare and safety, you will buy 
piano. Not that I have any interest in advising 
you, only my stern devotion to the cause of right. 
Piano’s never wear out.’’ 

‘«« Where should we go to get one,”’ says I, for I 
didn’t want Josiah to throw away his property. 

‘“‘ Wall,” says he, “as it happens, I guess I 
have got one out here in the wagon. I believe I 
threw one into the bottom of the wagon this 
mornin’, as I was a comin’ down by~here on busi- 

ness. I am glad nowthat I did, for italways makes 
me feel ugly to see a Methodist imposed upon.” 





Josiah came into the house in a few minutes, 
and I told him about it ; and, says I, ‘* How lucky 
it is, Josiah, that we found out about organs, 
before it was too late.” 

But Josiah asked the price, and said he wasn’t 
goin’ to pay out no 800 dollars, for he wuzznt 
able. But the man asked if we was willin’ to 
have it brought into the house for a spell—we 
could do as we wasa mind to about buyin’ it; 
and, of course, we couldn’t refuse, so Josiah 
almost broke his back a liftin’ it in. And they 
sot it up in the parlor, and after dinner the man 
went away. 

I had just got back to my washin’ agin (I had 
had to put it away to get dinner) when I hearda 
knockin’ again to the front door, and I puiled 
down my dress sleeves, and went and opened it, 
and there stood a tall, slim feller, and the kitchen 
bein’ all cluttered up, I opened the parlor door, 
and asked him in there. And the minute he 
ketched sight of that piano, he just lifted up both 
hands, and says he, 

‘You haint got one of them here !” 

He looked so horrified that it skairt me, and 
says I in almost tremblin’ tones, 

** What is the matter with ’em?” and I added, 
in a cheerful tone, ‘‘ We haint bought it.” 

He looked more cheerful too as I said it, and, 
says he, ‘‘ You may be thankful enough that you 
haint. There haint no musicin’em atall. Hear 
that,” says he, goin’ up, and strikin’ the very top 
note. It did sound flat enough. 

Says I, ‘‘There must be more music in it than 
that, though I haint no judge at all.’’ 

‘Wall, hear that, then,’’ and he went and 
struck the very bottom note. ‘‘ You see jest what 
it is, from top to bottom. But it haint its total 
lack of music that makes me despise pianes so, 
it is because they are so dangerous.”’ 

‘« Dangerous ?”’ says I. 

‘Yes, on thunder storms, you see,” says he, 
liftin’ up the cover. ‘‘ Here it is, all wire, enough 
for 50 lightnin’ rods—draw the lightnin’ right 
into the room. Awful dangerous! No money 


would tempt me to have one in my house, with 
my wife and daughter. I shouldn't sleep a wink 
thinkin’ I had é¢xposed ’em to such danger.” 
“Good Lord !’’ says I, “I never thought on it 
before.” 
“Wall, now you have thought of it. You see 
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plainly that an organ is just what you need. 
They are full of music, safe, healthy, and don’t 
cost half so much.” 

Says I ‘An organ was what we had set our 
minds on at first.” 

‘‘ Wall, I have got one out here, and I will bring 
it in.” 

‘‘ What is the price,’’ says I. 

“100 and 50 dollars,”’ says he. 

“‘There won’t be no need of bringin’ it in at 
that price,’’ says I, ‘‘ for I have heard Josiah say, 
that he wouldn’t give a cent over a hundred dol- 
lars for one.”’ 

‘¢ Wall,”’ says the feller, ‘‘T’ll tell you what I'll 
do. Your countenance looks so kinder natural 
to me, and I like the looks of the country round 
here so well, that if your mind is made up on the 
price you want to pay, I won’t let a trifle of 50 
dollars part us. You can have it for 100.” 

Wall, the end on’t was, he brung it in, and 
sot it up the other end of the parlor, and drove 
off. And when Josiah came in from his work 
and the children came home from school, they 
liked it first-rate. 

But the very next day, a new agent came, and 
he looked awful skairt when he ketched sight of 
that organ, and awful mad and indignant too. 

‘That villain haint been a tryin’ to get one of 
them organs off onto you, has he?’ says he, 

‘‘What is the trouble with ’em?’’ says I, ina 
awe-struck tone, for he looked bad. 

‘‘Why,’’ says he, ‘‘ there is a heavy mortgage 
on every one of his organs. If you bought one 
of him, and paid for it, it would be liable to be 
took away from you any minute, when you was 
right in the middle of a tune, leavin’ you a set- 
tin’ on the stool, and you would lose every cent 
of your money.”’ 

‘*Good gracious Pe says I, for it skairt me to 
think what a narrow chance we had run. Wall, 
finally, he brung in one of hisen, and set it up in 
the kitchen, the parlor bein’ full on ’em. 

Wall, he driv off, and he hadn’t more’n got out 
of sight, when the first organ man came, and I 
treated him pretty cool, thinkin’ in my own 
mind how he had tried to cheat us. He see my 


en 

Wall, the next day a new one come. He aske 
100 and 75 dollars for hisen in the first plag. 
but when Josiah told him he had had one offery 
to him for 100, he said we might have his for y 
dollars, and he would throw in a stool and, 
tune-book and a spread for it. 

“«Can’t you throw in a nice little melodeon?" 
says Josiah, for it sickened that man to see’ey 
goon. To seea man fall down 85 dollars to om 
fall. That feller hung round the biggest part of thy 
day ; was there to dinner and supper, but Josiah 
didn’t give him no decided answer, and finally 
he went off. But no sooner would one swarm g 
than another would come; and before the wee 
was out the house was chuck full; you couldn} 
turn round without hittin’ against a sewin’-m 
chine, or a piano, or sunthin’. 

And the fellers a comin’ and goin’ at all hour, 
For a spell at first, Josiah would come in ani 
talk with ’em, but after a while he got tired out, 
and when he would see one a comin’, he would 
start on a run for the barn and hide, and I wouli 
have to stand the brunt of it alone. One feller 
see Josiah a runnin’ for the barn, and he follered 
him in, and Josiah dove under the barn, as | 
found out afterward. I happened to see hims 
crawlin’ out after the feller drove off. Josiah 
come in a shakin’ himself, for he was all covered 
with straw and feathers, and says he, 

‘“¢T will buy a gun the first hard work I do,” 

Says I, “‘I would be ashamed of myself, Josiah 
Allen. I guess it hain’t no harder for me than 
it is for you.” 

*< Well, I was a caleulatin’ to make it easier for 
you. What do you suppose I was a goin’ to 
shootin’ ’em for? It would help you as much a 
it would me to thin ’em off a little.”’ 

Says I, ‘‘ Josiah, to say nothin’ of the wicked- 
ness of it, it wouldn’t do no good. Don’t you 
remember the fox in the brambles? ‘Let the 
old swarm remain, for if you drive ’em off, a hun- 
gryer set would come, and then I should be utterly 
devoured.’ ”’ ; 

Wall, this took place about noon. I had a 
awful headache, and I told Josiah, says I, 
‘‘How I am goin’ to tussle with them agents 





frigidness, and asked. me to tell him what was 
the matter, and finally I up and told him, And 
then, oh, how that man swore. He said, ‘the 


this afternoon, I don’t know, enjoyin’ such poor 
health as I do to-day.” 
When I felt well I could get along with ‘em 


feller that jest left was the biggest liar in North } better, but it didn’t seem to me as if I could 

America. He had been turned out of church } argue with ’em all the afternoon, feelin’ as I did, 

after church jest for lyin’ ;” and then he offered to { and Josiah had got to go up into the woods to 

bring down a lawyer to prove it was a lie, and ; work. ; 

says he, ‘Ill swear to it.”’ Says Josiah, “I'll fix’em. I'll set a trap jest 
“You have swore enough about it now,’’ says ; outside of the gate, and ketch ’em in it.”’ 

I, coolly, and almost frigidly, for I was a gettin’ Says I, ‘That won't do no good, Josiah; for 





out of patience with the whole caboodle of ’em. ;if you should disable ‘em, I should only have 
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‘em to take care of; and if you should ketch one 
in it, the rest could get over the fenee.”’ 

Says Josiah, ‘‘Can’t I fix the clothes-line so it 
would trip ’em up.” 

«Not in the day-time,’’ says I, depressedly. 

“Take that old pop-gun of Thomas Jefferson's, 
‘and load it with beet juice, and shoot ’em with it, 
and make ’em think you have drawed blood.”’ 

“There haint no beet juice,” says I, in a 
gloomy tone. ‘And if there was, how could I 
take aim, with my head as it is to-day ?”’ 

‘Wall,’ says Josiah, ‘‘I have got to go, any- 
way. You lock up the house and go to bed, and 
mebby you can keep ’em out.” 

And so I did, as soon as Josiah started off. I 
let down the curtains and locked the doors, and 
laid down. I heard knockin’ to the door a good 
many times, and a considerable movin’ and 
stampin’ round the house, but I never stirred till 
it was time for Josiah to come home, and then I 
rousted up and thought I would hang on the tea- 
kettle. 
the window-curtain, and I could jest see a pair 
of shinin’ boots in front of the parlor door. I 
went to the other window, and there I could see 
thehull onhim. It wasthat pianoman. I went 
into the kitchen jest as still as I could, and I 
heard a talkin’ on the piazza, and I peeked 
through a hole in the curtain, and there sot two 
of’em; one a sewin’-machine man, and the other 
aorgan; so they was friendly to each other, and 
sot together. 

As I stood there, the organ man spoke up. 

“They must be to home pretty soon, and I 
guess that piano feller will find that I can stick 
it out as long as he can,”’ says he. 

“Yes,” says the other feller, ‘‘and I guess 
that t’other feller will find that he can’t tucker 
out me, if he should stay here all night.” 

Thinks I, mebby I can slip out the back door 
and fill the tea-kettle, but I'll be hanged if one 
didn’t set there on the back stoop, lookin’ down 
the road that led to Jonesville, as close as a cat 
would watch a rat-hole. 

I went back to my room again, wore out and 
depressted, and I wished Josiah would come. I 
peeked out of the winder toward the barn, to see 
if I could see him, and happenin’ to cast my eye 
down toward the ground, I see one of his: boots 
stick out a little ways from under the barn, then 
Tsee that he had got as fur as the barn before he 
see’em, and then he hid. I knew there wouldn’t 
beno gettin’ him into the house till the enemy 
had dispersed, but yet it was. satisfaction to 
know that my companion was so near to me. 

Wa!l, they never went away, so Josiah could 
come out of his hidin’ place, and I could get 


Wall, I jest histed up a little corner of ; 





supper, till sundown, and I had to get supper, 
and Josiah had to milk after dark. And says 
Josiah, as we was eatin’ supper after bed-time, 

‘‘Samantha, as for standin’ it so much longer, 
Ican’t,and won't. It’s a runnin’ you down, and 
Iam a spilin’ my clothes a crawlin’ under that 
barn so much, to say nothin’ of fillin’ my hair 
and mouth with dirt, and straw, and feathers.” 
He helped himself agin to the cherry pie, and 
says, with a gloomy ‘expression onto his face, 
“There has got to be a change.” 

‘« How is there going to be a change ?”’ says I. 

“Tl tell you,”’ says he, in a whisper, for fear 
some on ’em was prowlin’ round the house yet. 
“We will get up before light to-morrow mornin, 
and go to Jonesville and buy a organ right out.” 

I fell in with the idee, and we started for 
Jonesville the next mornin’. We got there jest 
after the break of day, and bought it of the man 
to the breakfast table. Says Josiah to me after- 
ward, as we was goin’ down into the village. 

‘«Let’s keep dark about buying one, and see 
how many of the creeters will be a besettin’ on 
us to-day.”’ 

Says I, «‘ You must love to be haunted by ’em 
better than I do.” 

“*Says he, ‘‘I'd love to fool ’em.” 

Says I ‘It is jest about such foolin’ as the 
little boy done that let his father whip him 
through a mistake, jest to fool his father.” But 
seein’ that my companion looked disappointed, I 
told him, ‘it wasn’t my way to tell everything I 
knew. I shouldn’t say nothin’ about havin’ 
bought one.”’ 

So we kep still, and there was half a dozen 
fellers follerin’ us round all the time a most, into 
stores and groceries, and the mantymakers. And 
they would stop us on the side walk, and argue 
with us about their organs and pianos. One feller, 
a tall slim chap, he never let Josiah outen his 
sight a minute, and he followed him after he went 
after his horse, and walked by the side of the 
wagon, clear down to the store where I was, a 
arguin’ all the way about his piano. Josiah had 
bought a number of things, and left’em to the 
store, and when we got there, there stood another 
one, the organ man, by the side of the things, 
just like a watch-dog. He knew Josiah would 
have to come and get ’em, and he could get the 
last word with him. 

Amongst other things, Josiah had bought a 
barrel of salt, and the piano feller that had stuck 
to Josiah so tight allday, offered to help Josiah on 
with it. And the organ man, not going to be out- 
done by the other, he offered too. Josiah kinder 
winked to me, and then he held the old mare, and 
let ’em lift. They wasn’t used to such kind of 
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work, and it fell back on ’em once or twice, and 
most squshed ’em ; but they hipped to, and lifted 
agin, and, finally, got it on. But they was com- 
pletely tuckered out. 

And then Josiah got in, and thanked ’em for 
the liftin’, and the organ man a wipin’ the sweat 
offen his face, that had started out in his hard 
labor, said, ‘‘ he should be down to-morrow morn- 
in’ ;’’ and the piano man, a pantin’ for breath, 
told Josiah ‘‘ not to make up his mind till he came. 
He should be down that night if he got rested 
enough.”’ 

And then Josiah told ’em ‘that he should be 
glad to see ’em down a visitin’ any time; but he 
had jest bought a organ.” 

I don’t know but what they would have laid 
holt of Josiah, if they hadn’t been so tuckered 
out; but as it was, they was too beat. out to look 
anything but sneakin’. And so we drove off. 

The manty maker had told me that day that 
there was 2 or 3 new agents with new kinds of 
machines jest come to Jonesville, and I was jest 
a tellin’ Josiah on it, when we met a middle-aged 
man, and he looked at us pretty close, and, finally, 
he asked us as he went ‘by us, ‘‘if we could tell 
him where Josiah Allen lived.” 

Says Josiah, ‘“I am a livin’ at present in the 
one-horse wagon.” 

Says he, ‘‘ You are thinkin’ of buyin’ a sewin’ 
machine, haint you?” 

Says Josiah, ‘‘I am a turnin’ my mind that 
way.”’ 

At that the man turned his horse round, and 
followed us, and I see that he had a sewin’ ma- 
chine in front of his wagon. — 

Our old mare had a colt, and seein’ a strange 
horse come up so cluss behind us, it started the 
colt up, and she kicked up her heels, and started 
off full run toward Jonesville, and then run down 
a cross road, and into a lot. 

Says the man behind us, “I ama littie younger 
than you be, Mr. Allen. If you will hold my 
horse I will go after the colt with pleasure.” 

Josiah was glad enough, and so he got into the 
feller's wagon ; but before he started off, the man, 
says he, 

‘You can look at that machine in front of you 
while Iam gone. I tell you frankly, that there 
haint another machine equal to it in America. It 
requires no strength at all; infants can run it for 
days at.a time; idiots; if anybody knows enough 
to set and whistle they can run this machine; 
and it is especially adapted to the blind—blind 
people can run it jest. as well as them that can 
see. A blind woman last year, in one day, made 
43 dollars a makin’ leather aprons; stitched ’em 
all round the edge two rows. She made 2 dozen 





of ’em, and then she made 4 dozen gauze veil 
the same day without changing the needle. Tha 
is one of the beauties of the machine, its goin’ 
from leather to lace, and back again, withoyt 
changing its gear—it makes it so handy for win. 
min. It is so tryin’ for wimmen, every time they 
want to go from leather to gauze, and book mus. 
lin, to have to change the needle. But you cap 
see for yourself that. it haint got its equal in North 
America.” 

He heard the colt whinner, and Josiah stood 
up in the wagon, and looked after it. §o he 
started off down the cross road. 

So we sot there, feelin’ considerable like & pro- 
cession, Josiah holdin’ the stranger’s horse, and 
I the old mare. And as we sot there, up driv 
another slick-lookin chap, and I bein’ ahead, he 
spoke to me, and says he, 

‘Can you direct me, mem, to Josiah Allen’s 
house ?”’ 

‘‘It is about a mile from here,’’ and I added, 
in a friendly tone, ‘* Josiah is my husband.” 

‘‘Is he?’’ says he, in a genteel tone. 

“‘Yes,’”’ says I. ‘‘ We have been to Jonesville, 
and our colt ran down that cross road, and——” 

“‘T see,’ says he, interruptin’ of me. ‘I see 
how it is.” And then he went on in a lower 
tone, ‘If you think of buyin’ a sewin’ machine, 
don’t get one of that feller in the wagon behind 
you. I know him well—he is one of the mos 
worthless shacks in the country, as you ca 
plainly see by the looks of his countenance. If 
I ever see a face in which knave and villian is 
wrote down, it ison hisen. Any one with half a 
eye can see that he would cheat his grandmother 
out of her snuff handkerchief, if he got a chance.” 

He talked so fast that I couldn’t get a chance 
to put in a word edge ways for Josiah. 

‘His sewin’ machines are utterly worthless. 
He haint never sold one yet; he can’t! His 
character has got out—folks know him. There 
was a lady telling me the other day, that her ma 
chine she bought. of him all fell to pieces in les 
than 24 hours after she bought it, fell onto her 
infant, a sweet little babe, and cripple] it for 
life. I see your husband is havin’ a hard time 
of it with that colt. I will jest hitch my horse 
here to the fence, and go down and help him. 
I want to have a little talk with him before he 
comes back here.’ So he started off on the run. 

I told Josiah what he said about him, for it 
madded me, but Josiah took it cool. He seemed 
to love to set there and see them two men rut. 
I never did see a colt act as that one did. They 
didn’t have time to pass a word with each other, 
to find out their mistake, it kep ’em so on a keen 
run. They would get it headed toward us, ani 
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then it would kick up its heels and run onto some 
lot, and canter round in a circle with its head up 
jn the air, and then bring up short against the 
fence. And then they would leap over the fence. 
The fast one had white pantaloons on, but he 
didn’t mind ’em; over he would go, right into 
sikuta or elder bushes. And they would wave 
their hats at it, and holler, and whistle, and bark 
like dogs, and the colt would whinner and start 
of agin right the wrong way, and them 2 men 
would go a pantin’ after it. They had been a 
runnin’ nigh on to half an hour, when a good- 
lookin’ young feller come along, and seein’ me.a 
settin’ still and holdin’ the old mare, he up and 
says, 

“ Are you in any trouble that I can assist you?”’ 

“Says I, ‘‘ We are going home from Jonesville, 
Josiah and me, and our colt got away and——’’ 

But Josiah interrupted me, and says he, 
« And them 2 fools a caperin’ after it are sewip’- 
machine agents.” 

The good-lookin’ chap see all through it in a 
minute, and he broke out into a laugh it would 
have done your soul good to hear, it was so clear, 
and hearty, and honest. But he didn’t say a 
word; he drove out to go by us, and we see then 
that he had a machine in the buggy, 

* Are you a agent ?”’ says Josiah. 

“Yes,’’ says he. 

‘What sort a machine is this here?’’ says 
Josiah, liftin’ up the oil-cloth from the machine 
in front of him. 

“A pretty good one,” says the feller, lookin’ 
at the name on it. 

«Is yours as good ?” says Josiah. 

“T think it is better,’’ says he. 
started for his horse. 

‘Hello! stop!” says Josiah. 

The feller stopped. 

“Why don’t you run down other fellers’ ma- 
chines, and beset us to buy yours ?”’ 

“ Because I don't make a practice of stoppin’ 
people in the street.” 

“Do you haunt folks day and night? foller 
’em up ladders, through trap-doors, down cellars, 
and under the barn?” 





And then he 


‘‘No,” says the young chap. ‘I show peopie 
how my machine works. If they want it, I sell 
it; and if they don’t, I leave.” 

“‘ How much is your machine ?”’ says Josiah. 

«75 dollars.” 

«‘Can’t you,’’ says Josiah—‘ because I look so 
much like your old father, or because I am a 
Methodist, or because my wife’s, mother used to 
live neighbor to your grandmother—let me have 
it for, 25 dollars ?”’ 

The feller got up in his wagon, and turned his 


machine round so we could see it plain. It was 
a beauty. And says he, 
««You see this machine, sir. I,think it is the 


best one made, although there is no great differ- 
ence between this and the one over there; but I 
think what, difference, there isis in this one’s 
favor. You can have. it for 75 dollars if you want 
it; if not, I will drive on.” 

‘* How do you like the looks on it, Samantha ?’’ 

Says I, ‘‘ It is the kind I wanted to get.” 

Josiah took out his wallet and counted.out 75 
dollars, and says he, 

‘‘Put that machine into that wagon where 
Samantha is.” : 

The good-lookin’ young feller was jest liftin’ 
of it in, and countin’ over his money, when the 
2 fellers come up with the colt. It seemed that 
they had had a explanation as they was comin’ 
back. I see they had as quick as:I ketched sight 
on ’em, for they was a walkin’ one on one side 
of the road, and the other on the other, most 
tight up to,the fence. They was most dead, 
the colt had run ’em so, and it did seem as if 
their faces couldn’t look no redder nor more 
madder than they did, as we hitched right on 
"em. But they did when Josiah thanked ’em for 
drivin’, back the colt, and when they see that 
the other feller had sold us a machine, their faces 
did look redder and madderer. 

But I didn’t, care a. mite, We drove off tickled 
enough that we had got through with our, suf- 
ferens with agents, And the colt had got so beat 
out a runnin’ and racin’, that he drove home 
first-rate, walking along by the old mare as 





stiddy as a deacon. 
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BY JAMES DAWSON. 





T srr, to-night, before my fire alone, 
Musing upon my lonely later years, 

And the great griefs that I therein have known. 
Sad thoughts come with the mastery of tears: 

And more than ever now my life seems one | 
Scarce worth thé living ; and my tearful Past 

To a more tearful Future hands me on, 

Vou. IXV.—9: i 


Henceforth with her to wander to the last 
Yet though the worst comes, and resplendent Hope 
Wholly withtraws ‘her gleaming orb so fair, 
Already, like the moon in-yonder cope, 
‘Waned to.a crescent, I:will not despair. 
Despair, I will not, whatsoe’er befall, 
But own God’s providence, and bear with all. 
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* CERTAINty, it was not an encouraging prospect. 
The rain fell in great, pattering drops, the clouds 
overhead were dense and unpromising, and the 
wind blew furiously, driving the maple boughs 
against the windows; then came a vivid flash of 
lightning, with a clap of thunder. Miss Murray 
moved away from the window of the inn, with 
a sigh that was partly impatient, and wholly 
weary. 

The situation was provoking, and Marion may 
be forgiven for grumbling a little at the fate which 
had kept her close prisoner in this little country 
town for three weeks. Saratoga had grown in- 
tolerably dull, between its noise and its stupi- 
dity. “It was too early in the season for New- 
port,’ said her aunt, Mrs. Dunallen, “and so, 
my dear, for once, I’ll go wherever you like, just 
for a distraction. Only, I implore you, let us 
avoid Dame Shoddy. One really has to explore 
the most outlandish spots to escape her all-per- 
vading presence. I believe we should find her on 
top of Mount Arrarat, if that were a practicable 
summer resort.” 

Now Marion had been quite attracted by the 
glowing account which a friend had given her of 
the life at a quiet little place, called Woodsholen. 
It was situated at the foot of one of the small 
lakes in Western New York; the hotel, said her 
friend, was nicely kept, the rooms large and well- 
ventilated, and above all, the scenery was wild 
and primitive in the extreme. So Marion hunted 
out the route in a Railway Guide, told her aunt 
that the desirable spot of refuge from Mrs. Shoddy 
was at last discovered, and in two days they were 
off, accompanied by Lucette, the maid, and Won- 
der, a’ small Skye-terrier, the pride of Marion’s 
heart, and Mrs. Dunallen’s pet horror. 

The day which they had selected for their jour- 
ney proved to be one of the warmest of the sum- 
mer, and, in an evil moment, Marion suggested 
that instead of going straight through to their 
destination, they should wait over a train, and 
rest at Albany. To be sure, they started afresh, 
feeling somewhat brighter; but the train which 
they left reached its destination in perfect safety, 
while the luckless one for which they exchanged 
it met with an accident. They took a branch road 
at Rochester, and ere many miles were accom- 
plished, a rail broke, the train was hurled vio- 





lently from the track, and only the slow rate at 
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which they happened to be going, prevented great 
loss of life. Marion was conscious of a crash,a 
dreadful jolting. She braced herself against the 
seat with one hand, and clutched Wonder franti- 
cally with the other; then, for a moment, uncon- 
sciousness. 

Wonder’s little cold nose against her face, and 
his pitiful whines, mingled with her aunt’ sshrieks, 
brought back her wandering senses. Then gs 
strong hand lifted her up, and a full, manly voice 
said, in accents of thankfulness, ‘‘ Thank God, its 
no worse than this !”’ 

Marion staggered a little as she essayed to stand, 
and the owner of the voice threw his arm about 
her waist to steady her. She looked around help- 
lessly for a moment; the car lay on its side, nearly 
every seat broken, and people were limping out 
with white, scared faces; but there were no dread- 
ful sights, such as she expected to see. 

«Oh, Marion!” shrieked her aunt. ‘I can’t 
move; I do believe I’m killed. Stop your non- 
sense, you idiot ;’’ this to her French maid, who 
was praying frantically, in French and Latin. 
‘¢Oh, these vile, wretched American roads! I'll 
prosecute the company ; I’ll go to Europe by the 
first steamer. I’1]——”’ 

‘There, aunt,” said Marion, soothingly, ‘‘ you 
aremore frightened than hurt, for which be thank- 
ful. I think we had better go outside now.”’ And 
then she remembered that she had uttered no 
word of thanks tothe stranger, who was still sup- 
porting her, so she moved slightly, and glanced 
up into his face. 

It was such a wonderfully perfect, handsome 
face; the soft brown eyes, with a gold glint in 
them ; clear, beautifully-cut features, and an olive 
skin that was like nothing but the face of an 
Italian boy whom Marion remembered once, long 
ago. Her thanks died away on her lips, until 
she was recalled to herself by a rather mischiev- 
ous smile, which lurked around the corners of the 
stranger’s dark mustache. 

*¢ Allow me,”’ said he, and before Marion could 
speak, she was carried swiftly over the broken 
timbers, and seated on the grass at a little dis- 


tance; and then, lifting his hat politely, the gen-" 


tleman said he would go back for the other lady. 
Marion sat still, collecting her dazed senses, and 
in a few seconds, Mrs. Dunallen appeared, lean- 
ing on the stranger’s arm, still in a state of help- 
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jess rage at “‘the recklessness and hardihood of 
these railway companies.” 

«Perhaps I ought to mention that I am one of 
those objectionable members of society—a rail- 
way man,” said the stranger, mischievously. 
« Allow me to introduce myself as Lewis Monici, 
superintendent of the road.” 

“ Av ye plase, sir,” said an unmistakably Irish 
yoice behind them; ‘it’s a lady that’s badly 
purted, I’m thinking, over beyont.”’ 

“Pray go,” said Marion, hastily, as the gen- 
tleman hesitated. ‘We will, of course, wait 
here.”” 

The interval between Mr. Monici’s departure 
and his return was employed in comforting Mrs. 
Dunallen, who asserted that her body was one 
mass of bruises, and that, moreover, she was be- 
ginning to feel very faint. Marion luchily spied 
a traveling-bag in Lucette’s hands, and was in 
the act of administering a dose of brandy to her 
aunt, when the young superintendent came back. 

“There is a lady very badly hurt,’’ said he, 
breathlessly. ‘<I am about to have her moved 
into a carriage which has come over from the sta- 
tion——”” 

“§$tation !’’ burst in Mrs. Dunallen. 

“Yes; we are but two miles from Hampstead. 
May I ask one of you, ladies, to accompany this 
lady, who is hurt, to the village? I will have 
another carriage here presently.” 

“You go, aunt, and I will wait,” said Marion ; 
but Mrs. Dunallen declared that she couldn’t 
stir a step without Marion; and, beside, Marion 
was much more fit to take charge of the lady. 
So the party proceeded to the scene of the wreck, 
where, on the grass, supported by two kindly- 
looking country women, lay a lady dressed in 
deep mourning. No sooner did Mrs. Dunallen 
catch a glimpse of the pale, death-like face, than 
she exclaimed, 

“Oh, good heavens! It’s Theodora Rhine- 
lander! How upon earth did she come here? 
The last time I heard of her, she was in China or 
India. What a blessed thing that we happened 
tobe here! Give her some brandy this minute. 
Oh, poor dear! She’s quite senseless! Marion, 
do send some of these people for a doctor. See 
what comes of these wretched American rail- 
ways |"? 

Between her aunt’s excitement and the rather 
tremulous state of her own nerves, Marion felt it 
to be a relief to turn to the calm, collected man 
at her side. Mr. Monici took the matter into his 
own hands. He seated Marion in the carriage. 

“If you feel quite equal to it,” he said, in a 
low voice, ‘‘I wish you would assist me to sup- 
port the poor lady. There is a spring wagon 








here; if you can persuade your aunt to ride in 
it, we shall all reach the Inn at the same 
time.” 

So Marion explained matters to Mrs. Dunallen, 
who vowed that she would ride in anything, or 
even walk, provided poor dear Theodora could be 
taken care of. Marion must be sure to give her 
brandy at the first moment of consciousness. 

But the good lady might have spared her 
charges. Mrs. Rhinelander remained insensible 
until the carriage reached the Inn, where Marion 
was thankful to relinquish her post to the doctor. 
He was a gentlemanly-looking man, and, Mr. 
Monici assured her, a skillful one; and after 
establishing his patient up stairs, he proceeded to 
set her arm, which was broken in two places— 
about as ugly a fracture as was possible. Lu- 
cette being of no use whatever in the present 
emergency, Marion and Mr. Monici performed 
the part of assistants at the gperation. It was 
really wonderful to see Marion putting all the 
available forces at work, and getting the right 
thing at the right moment, from the crowd of 
frightened people who congregated at the door of 
the room. 

“There,” said the doctor, at last, “‘that is 
done, and satisfactorily. I’m much obliged to 
you, Monici, but your talents increase daily. 
As for this young lady, the best of my hospital 
nurses at Beaufort, in war ‘times, couldn’t have 
done better for a first experience. It is your 
first ?” And the doctor smiled comically as his 
eye, for the moment, took in the high-bred, ele- 
gant-looking girl before him. 

Marion smiled faintly, in return ; but she knew 
that her aunt would be in an agony until she 
saw ‘her; so, presently, she excused herself po- 
litely, and leaving a capable-looking woman at 
Mrs. Rhinelander’s bedside, she went away. 
Below she found confusion. Lucette lay on the 
floor in vigorous hysterics, and Mrs. Dunallen 
“felt as if she would go distracted,’’ she informed 
Marion. Certainly mademoiselle was uncompro- 
mising enough with imaginary maladies, and 
Lucette found herself better in a surprisingly 
rapid manner. Then there was the vexed ques- 
tion of rooms to settle, tea to order, Mrs. Dun- 
allen’s bruises to be attended to, a call from the 
doctor. Marion had no time to complain of the 
freaks of fortune until hours later, when she 
went out on the piazza and seated herself wearily 
in the nearest chair. 

“« You must be very tired,’ said a compas- 
sionate voice, so near her elbow that she started 
painfully. ‘I beg your pardon. Did I frighten 
you?” 

“Only because I did not see you as I came 
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out,’’ Marion said, recognizing the young super- 
intendent. ‘Yes, I suppose I must confess to 
the weakness. I am tired, and rather ner- 
vous.” 

“IT don’t wonder at it. Indeed, if you will 
permit me to say so, you have done the work of 
two women ever since the accident. But I am so 
thankful that it was no worse. You don’t know 
what anxiety I suffered for awhile about that 
poor lady up stairs.” 

‘*Mrs. Rhinelander? Yes, no doubt. What 
a relief it must be to you that no one was 
killed !”’ 

«Tt is, indeed,”’ he said. Then, in a lighter 
tone, ‘‘ You will not find this an uncomfortable 
place to stay in. Isn’t it a quaint old Inn?” 

‘‘More like an English Inn than anything I 
ever saw here,’’ said Marion. ‘I presume my 
aunt will not feel that she can leave Mrs. Rhine- 
lander before her niece arrives. We have tele- 
graphed for her.” She lives in Buffalo.” 

‘‘Let me wish you pleasant dreams,’’ he said, 
as Marion rose. ‘‘I shall be out on my road all 
night, overseeing repairs, but I hope you will 
permit me to pay my respects to you to-morrow.”’ 

Then Marion went away, thinking that never 
in her life had she seen a face so beautiful, or 
manners as graceful, as this young man with an 
Italian-sounding name. 

The events of the three weeks which followed 
can hardly be given in detail. Mrs. Dunallen 
established herself at Mrs. Rhinelander’s bedside 
until the arrival of Miss Jocelyn, and even then 
insisted upon sharing the nursing with her. 
Mrs. Dunallen was a very warm-hearted woman. 
Even the hardening influence of having lived all 
her life in the gay world of society had failed to 
crush her impulses; and although separated for 
years from her old friend, she could not forget 
the school-days when they had been, intimate as 
sisters. Marion ceased to wonder at her aunt’s 


enthusiasm as she saw more of Mrs, Rhinelander. 


She was a woman who had known many sor- 
rows. Her beautiful dark hair had turned snowy 
white when she vas but thirty years of age, 
from grief at the loss of her only child. She was 
a widow now, wealthy and high-born, and, at 
fifty-four, a beauty still. Marion, albeit not 
prone to sudden fancies, had become wonderfully 
interested in Mrs. Rhinelander, and spent a 
great deal of time in her room. But Miss Joce- 
lyn was a thorn—aye, verily, a thorn of the most 
prickly kind. Marion’s instincts warned her 
against the girl from the moment her eyes fell on 
the fair, infantine face. She was too simple, too 
helpless, to be entirely natural, and as the days 
went by, Marion found that the brain of a plotter 
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lay behind those innocent-looking blue eyes, 
Miss Jocelyn had an irritating way of rubbing 
against Marion’s temper. It was by no means, 
perfect temper, being one of the sort which oft, 
accompanies a brave, frank disposition—quick jy 
resent, but equally ready to forgive. 

Now, upon the stormy day at first referred to, 
Marion had been especially irritated with Mix 
Jocelyn. The girl had been sitting in Marion's 
room, and was witness to a rather sharp scolding 
which Lucette received at her mistress’s: hands, 
Lucette was extremely idle, and Marion haj 
chiefly retained the girl because she was rathe 
delicate, which made it difficult for her to finds 
situation where no real labor was required, 
Lucette, although much attached to her mistress, 
was apt to impose upon her food nature, and 
this morning Marion felt obliged to reprove her, 
Miss Jocelyn sat watching. the pair with a cur- 
ously grieved expression. 

‘“*Qh, don’t, Marior!’’ said she, as Mario 
wound up energetically. ‘It’s really quite dreai- 
ful to give way so. As our charming young cler 
gyman says, ‘No lady should ever lose her self 
control.’ Lucette,’’ speaking to the girl in most 
execrable French, ‘‘ Mademoiselle is not feeling 
well this morning. I'm sure you know that she 
did not mean to hurt your feelings.” 

Marion’s eyes flashed at the impertinencee, 
She opened her lips to speak, then closed then 
resolutely; but being at her toilet at the moment, 
an unguarded movement threw her jewel-cas 
and part of its contents on the floor. Eva Joce 
lyn offered to help pick up the chains and ear 
rings, and indulged in gushing ecstasies over 
them. 

‘“‘These were nothing,’’ Lucette informed the 
young lady, ‘‘ma’mselle would not bring her 
superb——”’ 

‘‘ Lucette!’’ came’in warning tones from her 
mistress, and no more was. said until the girl 
held up the box with a dismayed exclamation, 
‘‘The little drawer, helas! It is no more of 
use.” 

‘‘What is it? Oh! do tell me!’’ said Eva, 
eagerly, as Marion took the box. “I am 
fond of a mystery. Did it have a secret spring?” 

‘Yes,’ said Marion, with a cool smile. (It 
was not worth while to resent anything from 
such a source.) ‘‘And I should be very sorry to 
lose its contents. It was a ring that—ah! there 
itis! Behind Miss Jocelyn’s chair, Lucette.” 

Lucette handed it to her mistress. It wass 


very odd ring. Eva said she had never seen one 
like it ,The;band was plain Roman ‘gold, square 
at the edges; on it, inraised letters, the Greek 
word, ‘‘aei,’”’ in smgll Greek type. It was mas- 
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jive, and a!together peculiar ; a ring which would 

tot fail to attract attention. 

«Qh, where did you pickitup? It’s the love- 
fiest thing I ever saw in my life. Why don’t you 
wear it? But you have just beautiful hands; 
is'nt that why you never wear any rings except 
that sapphire?” and Eva glanced enviously at the 
guperb jewel which was Marion’s sole ornament. 

Partly because she was rejoiced to find it, partly 
in vexation at Eva's remark about her hands (for 
ulthough Miss Murray was celebrated for her 
beautiful hand, she really had but little vanity on 
the subject,) Marion slipped the Greek ring on 
her finger. 

«I'm sure it has a story,” sighed Eva. 

“Not one to be repeated,’’ said Marion, quietly. 

“Qh, you Sphinx—you dear, provoking crea- 
ture!’’ cried Eva. ‘<I do believe it’s because 
you're so aggravating that people rave about you. 
Now, Mr. Monici said; but perhaps you would 
not care about his criticism ?”’ 

A fiery red spot burned in Marion’s cheeks. 
“J don’t imagine that Mr. Monici would presume 
toeriticise me,’ she said, disdainfully. ‘Pray 
select some better topic of conversation with him 
in fature.”’ And then she felt as if she could 
box the creature’s ears; but that being impos- 

sible, she marched down stairs, and entered the 
little parlor, where she watched the storm come 
up, feeling bitter, angry, grieved ; in short, was 
possessed with one of those incomprehensible 
moods that women of her disposition are prone 
to when atmospheric influences are dismal, and 
one’s fellow-creatures have become a weariness 
to the flesh; when one’s heart persists in aching, 
and yet you will not admit that it aches at all. 

Perhaps there was a little more cause for 
Marion Murray to be ‘“aweary of this great 
world” than for most girls. She had had her 
bitter little experience, and it had hardened her. 
It had not been her whole, warm woman’s heart 
which had gone out to Leigh Oglesby ; but enough 
affection was concerned in the matter to make the 
breaking off of their brief engagement a blow to 
her. That page of her history is too long for the 
limits of my story; but Oglesby’s conduct in the 
matter was base enough to make a nine day’s 
scandal ; and perhaps Marion’s pride had suffered 
more than her heart. At all events she had grown 
cold, and outwardly cynical since then; and it 
fretted her to find that, after her experience, she 
was wasting thought upon this handsome nobody 
(for so she called him half-mockingly, to herself;) 
she quite scorned the Clara Vere de Vere process 
of breaking a country heart ‘‘ for pastime ere she 
went to town.”’ Therefore, all things considered, 


it was rather an unfortunate time for Lewis Mon- 





ici to put in an appearance, and at first he was 
royally snubbed for his pains. He got her away 
froth the window at last, and, presently, under 
the charm of his manner, Marion began to forget 
that the day was dismal, Eva Jocelyn imperti- 
rent, and herself a fool. 

By-and-by, when Marion’s temper had calmed 
itself, Mr. Monici ventured to suggest that they 
should open the old-fashioned piano; would not 
Miss Murray play or sing for him? But Miss 
Murray laid a white hand detainingly on his arm 
as he rose. 

‘“Not now, please. Mrs. Rhinelander is asleep, 
and I—-- Why, what is ‘the matter?’ It was 
no wonder that the question came in a surprised 
tone. Her companion was gazing down at her 
hand with lips apart, and a face whose extreme 
paleness terrified her. 

“J—I beg your pardon,” he stammered. “Do 
not think me impertinent. Where did you get 
that ring?’ and he touched the Greek characters 
which had already excited Eva Jocelyn’s curi- 
osity. 

Marion colored ; idle curiosity was especially 
obnoxious to her; but it was surely no ordinary 
cause which could produce such agitation as that 
which she saw on Lewis Monici’s face. 

“Tt has a little history,” she confessed, with 
an embarrassed smile. ‘You will laugh at me; 
I have never told it to any one before.” 

‘You will tell me?” he pleaded, eagerly. 

**T have had it a long time,” Marion said, slip- 
ping the ring up and down her slender finger. 
“I was a very little girl, but eight years old, 
when it was given me. One snowy Christmas 
morning in New York, (I lived at home then; it 
was before my mother died,) I was standing in 
the window of the dining-room, gazing out. A 
boy—he might have been ten years old—stood 
on the steps; a boy, with the most beautiful face 
I ever beheld, although it was pale and thin. He 
looked at me wistfully. He had a violin in his 
hand, and he was singing in a faint, sweet voice. 
I could see hjs little bare toes curl up shiveringly 
in the snow ; he seemed so infinitely forlorn that 
my child’s heart ached with pity; and before 
the waiter could remonstrate, I snatched a cold 
quail off the table, and a ‘hot biscuit or two, 
and flew out to the door. You should have 
seen the boy’s face when I thrust the food into © 
his hands. Davis appeared, gave me a scold- 
ing, and declared that I would take cold stand- 
ing out in the snow; and as he imperatively 
forbade my bringing the wanderer up stairs, I 
dragged the boy into the basement hall, where I 
made him sit down on the stairs; and—and— 
(Don’t look at me, Mr. Monici ; its a dreadful con- 
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fession!) I pulled off my stockings, and made him 
put them on! My bronze boots would inevitably 
have followeil, but they were, unfortunately, too 
small. You see, I could not endure the sight of 
those poor little red toes,” and a tear rolled 
off Marion’s long lashes, and splashed down on 
her hand, in spite of her effort to wink it away. 

*¢ Of course, I chattered, and asked all sorts of 
questions. He spoke a curious compound of what 
I now know to be Italian and English, but which 
then puzzled me dreadfully. However, he con- 
trived to make me understand that his mother 
was ill, that they were very poor, and that he 
had eaten nothing for nearly two days. I assured 
him, with great confidence, that my mother would 
take care of him, but she was sick now. Oh, I 
am making too long a story of it.” 

« And the ring?” he said, huskily. 

“Oh, yes, the ring. It sounds quite like a 
leaf out of a dime novel; but I assure you, this 
boy, who was evidently starving, had that valu- 
able old ring tied around his waist in the dirtiest 
of chamois purses. He took it off, after making 
me promise to keep it, and gave ittome. Child- 
like, I accepted the gift in perfect good faith, 
without, an idea of its value; and he went away, 
promising to come and see me the next week. 
But I never saw my beautiful-faced Italian boy 
again. Within two days my dear mother died, 
and I went to live with aunt Dunallen. I have 
always kept the ring, although I seldom wear it, 
for I feel as if it had a story, and that, perhaps, 
some day—do not smile at ‘my romance—I may 
see my Italian boy once more.” 

Marion looked up in her listener’s face, as she 
concluded, wondering if he had forgotten that he 
had taken the liberty to retain her hand in his. 
For answer, he kissed the fair white hand, as 
reverently as if it had been a saint’s. 

‘Dear, tender little hand!’’ he said. ‘‘ Miss 
Murray, I was that little Italian boy. I have 
worshiped the memory of you all these years. 
T dare to love you now!” 

He laid her hand gently back on her lap, and, 
without another word, was gone. : 

Marion—proud, reticent Marion, gasped for 
breath. Rosy blushes covered her downcast face ; 
the light of a strange joy flashed into her soft 
eyes. 

‘“‘Marion! Dear me, I’ve been looking for you 
everywhere,’ said Mrs. Dunallen’s voice, ad- 
dressing her from the doorway. ‘‘ Theodora 
wants to know about Mary Stuyvesant’s ball; 
and Why, child, where did you get such a 
color? Actually, one would think that this stupid 
place was a beautifier.” 





en 


her aunt what the particular beautifier wag jp 
this present instance, but followed Mrs. Dunallen 
up stairs, with a meekness quite unusual in her, 

Mrs. Rhinelander, (who had been dressed, ang 
moved upon @ sofa for the first time) greeted 
Marion with her customary gentle smile. 

“I am getting to be a bore of the first wate, 
my dear,” said she. <‘Eva is quite out of py 
tience, I fear.”’ 

‘‘Here is some very good chocolate,’’ said 
Mrs. Dunallen, emerging from an inner door; 
‘‘ Marion, give Mrs. Rhinelander a cup of it.” 

Which Marion did ; but as she stood with hand 
extended, bending over Mrs. Rhinelander, a faint 
groan, followed by an exclamation, broke from 
the invalid. 

“‘Oh, my God, that ring!’ and then a death- 
like face fell back on the pillows; Mrs. Rhine 
lander had fainted. 4 

In the extremest bewilderment, Marion assisted 
her aunt to administer restoratives; and when 
Mrs. Rhinelander was able to sit up, she begged 
that every one would leave the room’ except 
Marion ; she wished to ask her about a matter of 
the greatest importance. 

Two hours after, Marion coming hastily down 
the hall, almost ran against Lewis Monici. 

‘«]—Oh !—you are the very person I was in 
search of,’’ she said, breathlessly. « Will you 
come into my aunt’s parlor for a moment;’’ and 
before the astonished young man could reply, she 
ushered him in, and clesed the door behind them. 

‘I must ask you a few questions,” she began. 
‘‘ Don’t think me crazy ; but is your name Monici, 
or is that assumed ?”’ 

«Assumed ?”’ He flushed hotly, hardly know- 
ing whether to take offence; but the frank, soft 
eyes of the girl beside him, assured him that she 
spoke in good faith. ‘No, Miss Murray, I am 
called Monici, after. my foster mother, a Tuscan 
woman, Teresa Monici. I do not know that I can 
claim any other name.”’ he ended, sadly. 

‘‘ And she, Teresa Monici, gave you that ring?” 

‘* Most certainly.” 

‘Did you ever think that perhaps you were—" 
Marion checked herself, fairly quivering with ex- 
citement. ‘‘ Will you tell me what you do know 
of yourself? Indeed, I have urgent reasons for 
asking.” 

Thus adjured, Lewis told her briefly that his 
only recollections were of the voyage to America 
with her whom he called his foster-mother ; of 
their poverty, and Teresa’s death; how, after 
that, he had fallen under the notice of a wealthy 
and benevolent engineer, who had educated him, 
and finally procured him the position which he 





Marion did not think it necessary to explain to 


now occupied, 
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allen «Jt seems to be my lot to teli stories,’”’ said “Nay, let her tell you. Come!’’ 
hes Marion, with a little sob, ‘for I have another to} Marion caught his arm and guided him along 
and tell you. Thirty years ago, a wealthy American } the passage, at the end of which Mrs. Rhine- 
ected and his wife were living in Florence, and there a} lander’s door stood open. On the sofa lay the 
child was born to them. From his birth until } graceful figure; but he only saw the loving, lovely 
ater the boy was three years old, he was nursed } face as his mother’s arms met around his neck, 
bys Tuscan woman called Teresa Monici. At} and her glad voice whispered, 
that time, owing to some petty theft, the woman “ Lewis—my boy, my boy!”’ 
said was discharged. She left after a passionate scene} Marion, after being released from her aunt’s 
oor: with her mistress, swearing she would be avenged, } excitement and Eva Jocelyn’s rampant curiosity, 
»! and two months afterward the boy was stolen } was fain to run away and gain a breathing time 
and from his bed while his mother was absent at ain the shelter of her own room. After a long 
aint pall, given for her husband by a Florentine noble. } pause of happy thought, Marion wandered over 
rom The almost distracted parents scoured the coun- } to the window. The storm had ceased, the maple 
try to find their child, but without success. { boughs hung, wet and quivering, in the moon- 
ath. While pursuing the search, being overtaken by } light, and the calm stars were out. Presently, 
ine: nightfall upon the hills, the father was instantly ; out of the shadows on the balcony, beside her 
killed by falling over @ precipice. It is supposed § window, a figure came quietly toward her. 
ted that his horse missed his footing, for the poor ‘Marion,’ a voice said, softly, ‘‘I have come 
a gentleman was found lying beneath the animal, } to bring the ring back to you, in my mother’s 
red both horse and man having apparently been dead } name. A few hours ago, when I was poor and 
ept some hours. Think of that poor lady! No}unknown, I dared to say I loved you—you, 
of wonder that her lovely brown hair turned white } whose tender compassion touched and helped my 
with grief. miserable childhood. May I say it now, sweet- 
- “The child was never found; but there is one } heart, and will you give me the reply I would 
small clue left. Before the mother went to the } not have presumed to ask then?” 
in ball, the baby cried for something to amuse it,} ‘‘ Lewis,” the soft hand rested in his, the 
va and she gave him her engagement-ring to play } sweet lips trembled against his own, ‘‘if you had 
id with, tying it hastily on a ribbon, and flung it { only waited to hear it, there was but one answer 
¥ around his neck. As it was neyer found, she has } then, as now.”’ 
4 always supposed that whoever stole the child had And, flashing in the moonlight, Lewis Rhine- 
‘ the ring, and Oh ! can’t you guess the rest !’’ } lander’s Greek ring slipped over theslender finger, 
i, “Who am I, then ?”’ he cried, hoarsely. and guarded the sapphire, as of old. 
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1 Fast fell the rain, the chill wind blew, “Then if Thou knowest them, as men say, 
The sharp stones pierced my worn feet through, Come here, I fall without a stay, 
, Black sackcloth Night around her drew: ‘ Stretch out Thy arm, eh, Lord! I pray— 
‘Gloom filled the land. Give me Thy Hand.” 
Wet, weary, cold, alone—alone On beat the rain, the wind swept by, 
I wandered, every glad light flown, Colder the cold, blacker the sky, 
While from my soul there came the moan— Still, still there came a something nigh 
Give me a hand. Like to a Hand. 
Fearful dark shadows round me fall ; Strong fingers touched and closed round mine— 
Forms, changed as Samuel was to Saul, Mine, strengthless as the bent woodbine ; 
Come round, and eerie voices cali! Though sharp stones pierce, no faint lights shine, 
How can I stand? I have a Hand. 
Hidden the way, no voice of cheer Sometimes, when it is very cold, 
Tells me the why or how I’m here, And dark shapes come, as came of old, 
Stumbling and faint, with creeping fear— I stop—I want to feel my hold, 
Give me a Hand. And still I stand. 
“Lord, knowest Thou my bleeding feet, I need not fear, my Lord is true, 
The cold, the stones, the driving sleet, He will not leave me, as men do. 
This lone dark wood, where dangers meet Singing, I wander on anew, 
And grim doubts stand? And hold His Hand. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65. 


CHAPTER II. 

BreaTHiess with apprehension, which was 
made half joy by an undeniable sense, of happi- 
ness, all the more intense because it was gained 
by so much hazzard, Ruth’ Jessup—for she dared 
not breathe that new name even to herself as 
yet—reached that remote gate in the park-wall, 
and darted like a frightened hare into the thick 
covert of the trees. There she lingered while 
holding her breath with dread. It was scarcely 
dark, but to her it seemed impossible that so few 
hours could have’ passed since she had stolen from 
her home. Surely, surely, her father must have 
returned. She would find him standing in the 
park, ready to arraign and judge her for the 
thing she had done; or he might come out to find 
her wandering among the ferns, so happy, yet so 
terrified, that she would like to stay there for- 
ever, like a bird upon its nest, trembling while 
it brooded over its trust of love. 

The purple twilight was just veiling the soft, 
green gloom of the trees with its tender dark- 
ness; now and then a pale flash of gold shot 
through the leaves, and gave signs that the even- 
ing had but just closed in. Still the girl hesi- 
tated. Almost, for the first time in her life, she 
feared to meet her father face to face. The taste 
of forbidden fruit was on her lips, tainted with: 
the faint bitterness of coming ashes. 

“T will go home—I must!’’ she said, rising 
up from a fragment of rock that had given her 
a seat among the ferns. ‘Thereis yet. quiver of’ 
crimson in the air. It cannot be ten yet!’ 

The girl walked slowing and cautiously on 
until a curve in the path brought her in sight of 
the cottage. Then her pent-up breath came forth 
in a glad exclamation, 

‘Tt is dark yet! No one has been there. in all 
this time!” 

Poor child! It seemed an age since she had 
left the house, and a miracle that she should 
have found it so still and solitary. When she 
entered the park, the light of a rising moon was 
trembling down to the honeysuckles that clung 
to it, and a cloud of dewy fragrance seemed to 


no deception in her heart, and was not trembling 
from head to foot with vague apprehensions, 

Taking a heavy key.from under one of the'seats 
which ran along each side of the porch, she 
opened the door and went into her home again. 
The moonlight came flickering through the oriel 
window, as if a bunch of silver arrows had been 
shivered against it, half illuminating the room 
with a soft, beautiful light. Ruth would gladly 
have sat down in’ this: tranquil gloom, and given 
herself up to such dreams as follow a full cer 
tainty of being’ beloved, but the hoarse old clock 
twanged out the hour with a force that absolutely 
frightened her. She had no power to count its 
strokes, but shuddered to think the night had 
possibly reached ten o'clock. 

She lighted a lamp, looked around to make 
sure that nothing had been left that could betray 
her, then ran up stairs, flung off her sad-colored 
dress, set all her rich curls free, and came down 
in the jaunty red over-dress and black skirt that 
had given her beauty such picturesque effect in 
the morning. All day she had been pale and 
feverishly flushed- by turns. Now a sense of 
safety gave her countenance a permanent richness 
of color that would have been dazzling in a broader 
light than that lamp could give. She was under 
shelter in her own familiar garment; could it be 
that all the rest was a dream? Had she, in fact, 
been married? 

A quick, frightened gasp answered the ques- 
tion: The lamp-light fell on a heavy circlet of 
new gold, that glittered on her finger. 

Yes, it was there! His hand had pressed it 
upon hers ; his lips had kissed it reverently. Must 
she take it off? Was there no way of concealing 
the precious golden shackle, that seemed to, hold 
her life in? 

That was impossible. That small, shapely hand 
had never felt the touch of ornament or ring be- 
fore. The blaze of it seemed to light the whole 
room. Her father would see it and question her. 
No, no! it must be hid away before:he came. She 
ran up stairs, opened her bureau-drawer, and 
began to search eagerly for a ribbon narrow 





welcome her home again tenderly, as if she had 
149 


enough to escape attention. Knots of pink, and 
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streamers of scarlet were there neatly arranged, 


put nothing that might answer her purpose, ex- 
copt & thread of black ribbon which had come out 
of her mourning two years before, when her 
mother died. 

Ruth snatched this up and swung her wed- 
ding-ring upon it, too much excited for super- 
stition at the moment, and glad to feel the peril- 
ous gift safe in her bosom. 

Now all was safe, no trace of her fault had 
peen left. She might dare to look at the old 
clock. 

It lacked an hour and more of the time at 
which she might expect her father. Well, fortu- 
nately, she had something to do. His supper 
must be prepared. She would take good care of 
him now. He should lack nothing at her hands, 
since she had given him such grievous cause of 
offence. 

With these childlike ideas of atonement in her 
mind, Ruth took up her lamp, and going into the 
kitchen, kindled a fire on the hearth, and spread- 
ing a white cloth on the table, set out the supper 
her father had desired of her. When the cold beef 
and mustard, the bread and cheese, were all 
daintily arranged, she bethought her of his most. 
favored dish of all, and taking a posset dish of 
antique silver from the cupboard, half filled it 
with milk, which she set upon the ccals to boil. 
Into this she from time to time broke bits of 
wheaten bread, and when the milk was all afoam, 
poured a cup of stroug ale into it, which instantly 
resolved the whole mass’ into golden curd and 
snow-white whey. 

As Ruth stooped over the posset-cup, shading 
her face with one hand from the fire, and stirring 
its contents gently with a spoon, a noise at the 
window made her start and cry out with a sud- 
denness that nearly upset the silver porringer. 

“Who is it? What is it?’’ she faltered, look- 
ing at the window with strained eyes. ‘‘ Oh, have 
mercy! Not him, not him?” 

Before she could move away from the hearth, 
some one shook the window-sash so violently, 
that a rain of dew fell from the ivy clustering 
around it. 

Ruth stood appalled; every vestige of color 
fled from her face; but she gave no farther sign 
of the terror that shook her from head to foot. 
Directly the keen, handsome face that had peered 
through the glass, disappeared, and the footsteps 
of a man walking swiftly sounded back from the 
gravel path which led to the front door. 

Ruth held her breath and listened. She heard 
the door open, and footsteps im the little passage. 
Then her natural courage aroused itself, and lift- 
ing the posset-cup from the eoals, she left it on 





the warm hearth, and met the intruder at the 
kitchen door. 

“Is it you, Dick?’ she said, with a quiver of 
fear in her voice. ‘‘I am sorry father is not at 
home.” 

«* But I’m not,’’ answered the young man, set- 
ting down a gun he had brought in, behind the 
door. ‘It was just because he wasn’t here, 
and I knew it, that I come in. It is high time, 
lass, that you and me should have a talk to- 
gether, and no father to put in his word between 


pipes.” 
‘*What do yo you want? Why should you 
wish to speak with me?” “e 


«‘Why, now, I like that,” answered the young 
fellow, with a laugh that made Ruth shudder, it 
was so coarse and strong. ‘ Well, I'll just come 
in and have my say. There mayn’t be another 
chance.” 

The intruder turned and advanced a step, as 
if he meant to enter the little parlor, but Ruth 
called him back. It seemed to her like desecra- 
tion, that this coarse man should tread on the 
same floor that Hurst, her husband—oh! how 
the thought swelled her heart—had walked over. 

‘“«Not there,” she said. “I must mind my 
father’s supper. He will be home in a few 
minutes.” 

**Well, I don’t much mind; the kitchen do 
seem more natural like. It is here that we 
used to sit before that young poacher found out 
how well favored you are, as if he couldn’t find 
comely faces enough at the house, but must come 
poaching down here on my warren.” 

“Who are you speaking of, Dick? I cannot 
make it out,” faltere@ Ruth, turning cold. 

“Who? Ag if you didn’t know well enough, 
lass; as if I didn’t see you and him talking to- 
gether thick as two bees this very morning.” 

“No, no!” protested Ruth, throwing out both 
her hands. ‘You could not—you did not!’’ 

“But I did, though, and the gun just trembled 
of itself in my hand, it so wanted to be at him. 
If it hadn’t been as you seemed offish, and he 
looked black as a thunder-clap, I couldn’t have 
kept my hand from the trigger.” 

“‘That would have been murder,” whispered 
the girl, through her white lips. 

‘Murder, would it? That’s according as one 
thinks. What do I carry a gun for, let me ask 
you, but to keep the deer and the birds safe from 
poachers. If I catch them at it, haven’t I a right 
to fire? Well, Ruth, you are my game, and my 
gun takes care of you as well as the deer. It will 
be safest to warn the young fellow of that, for it’s 
the truth!’ 

“TI do not know—I cannot understand——” 
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“Oh, you dop’t, ha!’ broke in the young man, 
throwing himself into a chair, and stretching out 
his legs on the hearth. ‘‘ Well, then, Pll tell you. 
It’s the young fellow, we won’t call by name ; but 
I'll tell you a secret about him, that'll take the 
starch out of your pride. You're not the only 
lass that brings him among my covers!” 

«* What ?” 

«Ah, ha! Oh, ho! 
it? I thought so. 
to bring the truth into a lying fice. 
you out of cover.” 

««T do not understand you,” said Ruth, flash- 
ing out upon her tormenter with sudden spirit. 
** What have I to do with anything you are talk- 
ing about ?”’ 

‘The other lass, you mean. Not much, of 
course. It isn’t likely he put her in your way.” 

A burst of indignation, perhaps of something 
more stinging than that, filled the splendid eyes 
that girl fixed upon her tormentor with fire. 

“Do you know—can you even guess that it is 
my—my t; 

The girl broke her imprudent speech off with a 
thrill of warning, that left the prints of her white 
teeth on the burning lips which had almost be- 
trayed her. In her terror, the insult that fol- 
lowed was almost a relief. 

‘‘ Sweetheart !’’ sneered the young man. 

She did not heed the word or sneer; both were 
a proof that her secret was safe as yet. 

‘«*One up at the house, one here, and another 
running at large. You understand ?”’ 

‘‘You slander an honorable gentleman,” said 
Ruth, controlling herself with a great effort. 
«You say that which has no truth in it.’’ 

«“AmI? Ask the Lady Rose, ifshe ever stoops 
to speak to you.” 

‘She is a sweet, gracious lady,’’ broke in Ruth, 
magnanimous in her swift jealousy. ‘A great 
lady, who refuses speech or smile to no one.” 

«« Ask her then who was out on the terrace this 
evening, before he came home, robbing the great 
stone vases of their sweetest flowers for his but- 
ton-hole !’”’ 

Ruth lifted one hand to her bosom, and pressed 
the golden ring there close to her heart. 

‘I promised—I promised never to doubt him 
again, and I will not!” she said to herself; then 
turning to the young man, who was watching her 
keenly, she said, with composure, 

‘Well, why should you or I ask such ques- 
tions of the lady? I would no more do that than 
spy upon her, as you have done!’’ 

The young man looked at her keenly, from 
under his bent brows, and his thin lips closed 
with a baffled expression. 


That wakes you up, does 
Nothing like a swoop of spite 
That brings 








tet 

“ Off the scent just now,” he thought. «Wh 
is it. She was hot on the chase just now. Hi 
she really doubled on him? It needs no spying 
to see what goes on up there,’’ he answered, afier 
a moment, waving his head toward the grea 
house. ‘‘Grand people like them think we haye 
neither eyes or ears. They pay us for being with. 
out them, and think we earn our wages like dum) 
cattle. Just as if sharpness went with money, 
But we do see and hear, when they would be glad 
to think us blind and dumb!”’ 

The girl made no answer. She longed to ques. 
tion the creature she despised, and had a fierce 
struggle with her heart, until more honorable 
feelings put down the swift cravings of jealousy, 
that was wounding her heart, as bees trouble a 
flower while rifling it of honey-dew. 

The young man watched her cunningly; but 
failed to understand her. The jealous coarseness 
which made him clumsily cruel, had no similitude 
with her finer and keener feelings. He longed 
to see her break out in a tirade of abuse, orto 
have her question him broadly, as he wished to 
answer. Ruth did nothing of the kind. In the 
tumult of feelings aroused by the young forester’s 
words, she remembered all that had been done 
that day, and with sudden vividness of recollee- 
tion, the promise she had made never to distrust 
her husband again. 

Her husband! She pressed her hand against 
her bosom, where the wedding-ring lay hid ; and 
a secret, glorified expression came to her face as 
she turned it toward the firelight, absolutely for- 
getful that a hateful intruder shared it with her. 

Richard Storm was baffled, and a little sad- 
dened by the strange beauty in the face his eyes 
were searching. 

“Ruth!” he said, at length. ‘ Ruth!’ 

The girl started. His voice had dragged her 
out of a dream of heaven, and she looked around 
vaguely on finding herself on earth again, and 
with him. ¢ 

“Well,” she said, impatiently. 
you say to me?”’ 

“Just this. When is it to be? I am really 
tired of waiting.” 

‘Tired of waiting !’* said Ruth, impatiently. 
“Waiting for what?’ 

“Why, lass, till we are wed, of course. What 
else ?”’ 

The proud blood of an empress seemed to flame 
up into the girl’s face; a smile, half ridicule, half 
scorn, curved her lips, which, finally, relaxed 
into a clear, ringing laugh. 

**You—you wed me!’ was her broken ex- 
claimation, as the untoward laugh died out. 

The young man turned fiery red. The light 
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scornfulness of that laugh had stung him at last, 
and he returned it with interest. 

“No wonder you ask,’’ he said, with a sharp, 
venomous look, from which she shrunk .instinct- 
ively. ‘‘It isn’t every honest lad as would hold 
to his bargain, after all these galavantings with 
the young master.” 

Ruth turned white as snow, and caught hold 
of the back of a chair for support. Her evident 
terror seemed to appease Dick’s wrath, and he 
continued, with a relenting laugh. 

“Don’t ye be put about though. I’m o’er fond 
to be jealous, because my sweetheart takes a turn 
now and then in the moonlight when she thinks 
no one is looking.”’ 

“Your sweetheart! Yours!” 

Dick waved his hand, and went on. 

“Though, mind me, all this must stop when 
we're wed.” 

Ruth had no disposition to laugh now. The 
very mention of young Hurst had made a coward 
of her. Dick saw how pale she was, and came 


_ toward her. 


“There, now, give us @ kiss, lass, and let’s 
make up. It’s all settled between me and the 
old man, so just be conformable, and I'll say no- 
thing about the young master.” 

As the young man came toward her, with his 
arms extended, Ruth drew back, step by step, 
with such fright and loathing in her eyes, that 
his temper rose again. With asnarling laugh he 
gave a swift leap, and, flinging one arm around 
her, attempted to force her averted face to his. 

One sharp cry, one look, and Ruth fell to the 
floor, quivering like a shot bird, 

She had seen the door open, and caught one 
glimpse of her husband’s face. Then a powerful 
blow followed, and Dick Storms went reeling 
across the kitchen, and struck with a crash 
against the opposite wall. 

Ruth remembered afterward, as one takes up 
the painful visions of a dream, the deadly venom 
of those eyes; the gray whiteness of that acque- 
line face; the specks of foam that flew from those 
half-open lips. She saw, too, the slow retreat in 
which those threatening features were turned 
upon her husband. Then all was blank—she had 
fainted away. 

For some moments it seemed as if the girl was 
dead, she lay so limp and helpless on her hus- 
band’s bosom; but the burning words that rose 
from his lips, the kisses he rained down upon 
hers, brought a stir of life back to her heart. 
Awaking with a dim sense of danger, she clung 
to him, shivering and in tears. 

“Where is he? Oh, Walton! is he gone?’’ 


“Gone, the hound ! Yes, darling, to his kennel.”’ 3 





‘* Ah, how he frightened me!’’ 

** But how, how dare he enter this house ?”’ 

‘I cannot tell—only—only my father likes 
him, and——”’ 

** Well, what else, Ruth ?”’ 

«‘ And I—I hate him. He frightens me. He 
threatens me.”’ 

“Threatens you! When? How?’ 

‘Oh, Walton! he has seen us together. He 
will bring you into trouble.” 

“* Not easily.”’ 

‘¢ Your father?” 

“Ts not a man to listen to the gossip of his 
servants.” 

Ruth drew a deep breath. Walton had con- 
cealed his real anxiety so well,that her own fears 
were calmed. 

«Come, come,”’ he said; ‘*we must not let 
this hind embitter the few minutes I can spend 
with you. Look up, love, and tell me that you 
are happy.” 

**Oh! I was; but he frightened me so.”’ 

*¢ And now ?” 

Hurst folded the fair girl in his arms, and 
smoothed her bright hair with a caressing hand. 

*“*Now!’’ she answered, lifting her mouth, 
which had grown red again, and timidly return- 
ing his kisses. ‘‘Now I am safe, and I fear 
nothing. Oh, mercy! Look!’’ 

“What? Where?’ 

“The window! That face at the window!” 

“It is your fancy, darling. I see nothing 
there.” 

“But I saw it. Surely I did. His keen, thin 
face. It was close to the glass.”’ 

‘‘There, there! I was only the ivy leaves 
glancing in the moonlight.” 

‘“‘No, no! I saw it. He is waiting for you.” 

‘Let him wait. I shall not stir a step the 
sooner or later for that.”’ 

Ruth began to tremble again. Her eyes were 
constantly turning toward the window. She 
scarcely heard the words of endearment with 
which Hurst strove to reassure her. All at once 
the old clock filled the house with its brazen 
warning. It was ten o'clock. The girl sprang 
to her feet. 

«It is time for my father to come. 
not find you here.”’ 

Hurst took his hat, and glancing down at his 
dinner dress, remembered that he would ‘be 
missed from the drawing-room. Once more he 
enfolded the girl in his arms, called her his dar- 
ling, and finally, with a world of hushed sweet- 
ness in his voice, his wife. Then he left her 
smiling through all her fears. 

Ruth stole to the little oriel window, and 
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watched her husband as he turned from the 
moonlight and entered the shadows of the park. 
Then she went back to the kitchen and busied 
herself about the fire. 





CHAPTER III. 

Wuen Richard Storms left the gardener’s cot- 
tage, he dashed like a wild beast into the wildest 
thickets of the forest, and tore his way through 
toward his own home, which was on a farm out- 
side the woods, on which his parents had lived 
for years. It gave him a sort of tigerish pleasure 
to tear at the thickets with his fierce hands, and 
trample the forest turf down beneath his iron-shod 
heels, for the rage within him was brutal in its 
thirst for destruction. All at once he stopped 
short, and seeming to remember something, 
turned back, plunging along at a heavy, but 
swift pace, now through the shadows, now in 
the moonlight, unconscious of the quiet beauty 
of either. It took him but.a few minutes to reach 
the cottage, around which he pondered awhile, 
stealing in and out of the tangled vines which hung 
in thick draperies around the building, until at 
last Ruth saw his face at the kitchen window, 
and gave.a sharp cry that drove him away, more 
fiercely wrathful than ever, for he had seen the 
creature he worshipped after a rude fashion, 
giving caresses to another, that he would have 
gone on his groveling knees to secure to himself. 

“The old man promised my father that I 
should wed her, and it has come to this,’’ he 
grumbled fiercely, as if tearing the words between 
his teeth. ‘On the night I had set aside to ask 
her, the young masier first hustles me out of the 
door like a dog, and takes the kennel himself. 
He thinks Iam not man enough to bark back 
when he kicks me, does he?’ He shall see! He 


shall see! Bark! Nay, my fine fellow, it shall 
be biting this time. A growl and a snap will not 
be enough.” 


Dick’s wrath was less fiery now, but had taken 
a stern, solid strength, more dangerous than the 
first outburst of passion. He sought no particu- 
lar path as he left the house, but stamped forward 
with a heavy foot, as if he were trampling down 
something that he hated viciously, now and then 
gesticulating in the moonlight, till his very sha- 
dow seemed to he fighting its way along the turf. 

All at once he came upon another man, who 
had left the great chestnut avenue, and had turned 
into a side-path, which led to the gardener’s pas- 
sage. The two men stopped, and.one spoke cheer- 
fully. 

‘“‘Why, good-night, Dick. This is late to be 
ont. Anything going wrong about the game ?”’ 





“Wrong!” said the other, hoarsely. “Yeg 
wrong enough to cost a man his life some day. @j 
up yonder, and ask your daughter Ruth what it 
is. She’ll tell, no doubt—ask her!” 

Dick, after flinging these words at his father’s 
friend, attempted to push by him on the path; 
but Jessup stood resolutely in his way. 

‘- What is all this, my lad? Nay, now, you 
haven’t been to the cottage while I was away, 
and frightened thegirl about what we were talk- 


ing of. I should'take that unfriendly, Dick. Onur 


Ruth is a bit dainty, and should have had a hint 


_or two before you spoke out.” 


‘Dainty! Ishould think so. She looks high 
in her sweethearting; I must say that for the 
lass.”’ 

«« What is that you are saying of my daughter?” 
cried Jessup, doubling his great, brown fist un- 
consciously. 

‘¢T say that a poor man like me has a chance 
of getting more kicks than kisses when he seeks 
her,’”’ answered Dick, with a coarse sneer. 

«¢ And serves him right, if he dared to ask such 
things of her mother’s child,” said Jessup, grow- 
ing angry. 

«‘ But what if he only asked, honest fashion, for 
an honest wife, as I did, and got kicks in return?” 

“Kicks! Why, man, who was there to give 
them, and I away?” questioned the gardener, 
astonished. 

‘*One that shall pay for it!’ was the sharp 
answer. 

“Ofcourse, one don’t give kicks, and expect 
farthings back; but who has got up pluck to try 
this with you, Dick? He must be mad to dare it.” 

‘* He is mad !’’ answered the young man, grind- 
ing his teeth ; ‘‘and, mad or not, no man but the 
master’s son would have dared it.’’ » 

*¢Themaster’sson. Are you mad, Dick Storms?” 

‘“‘T almost think so. Who can tell?’ muttered 
Diek. 

‘‘The master’s son; but were—when ?”’ 

«« At your own house, where he has been more 
than once, when he thought ‘sure to find Ruth 
alone.” 

** Dick Storms, this is a lie.” 

Dick burst into a hoarse laugh. 

“A lie, is it? Go up yonder, now. Walk 
quick, and you'll see whether it is the truth or 
not.” 

Jessup rushed forward a step or two, then came 
back, as if ashamed of the action. 

“Nay, there is no need. I'll not help you 
belie my own child.” 

“ Belie her, is it? I say, Bill Jessup, not half 
an hour ago, I saw Ruth Jessup, your daughter, 
with her head on the young master’s bosom, and 
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Baron 
her mouth red with his kisses. If you don’t be- 
lieve this, go and see for yourself.”’ 

The florid face of William Jessup turned to 
marble in the moonlight, and a fierce, hot flame 
leaped to his eyes. 

«J will not walk a pace quicker, or be made to 
spy on my girl by‘anything you can say, Dick; 
not if it were to save my own life; but I like you, 
lad—your father and I are fast friends. We 
meant that, by-and-by, you and Ruth should come 
together.” 

Dick flung up his head with an insulting sneer. 

“Together! Not if every hair on her head 
was weighed down with sovereigns. I am an 
honest man, William Jessup, and will take an 
honest woman home to my mother, or take none.” 

Before the words had left his lips, Dick Storms 
received a blow that sent him with his face up- 
ward across the forest-path ; and William Jessup 
was walking with great strides toward his own 
cottage. 

How ccol and pleasant it looked in the moon- 
light, with the green, shadowy vines flickering 
over it, and a golden light from the kitchen win- 
dow brightening the dew upon them into diamonds. 
The very tranquillity soothed the disturbed man, 
before he entered the porch. 

Ruth did not come forth to receive him. This 
was strange, for a trip to London, with these 
simple people, was a great event, and it seemed 
to Jessup as if he had been gone a year. When 
he entered the kitchen, Ruth was busy at the 
table moving the dishes with unsteady hands; 
but when he spoke, she came forward with breath- 
less eagerness, and made herself very busy taking 
off his dusty things, which she shook, and folded 
with wonderful care. 

Spite of himself, Jessup watched her anxiously. 
It seemed to hiner that she looked paler than usual, 
and that all her movements were suspiciously 
restless. Besides this, he observed, with a,sink- 
ing heart, that her eyes never once met his with 
their own frank. smile. 

Could it be that there was some shadow of 
truth in what Dick had said? He would not be- 
lieve it1’’ 

‘‘Come, father, the posset is ready. I have 


been keeping it warm.” 


Ruth stood within the firelight then, with the 
antique silver posset-cup, which had been his 
grandmother's, in her hand. The firelight was 
full upon her, concealing the pallor of her face 
with its golden flicker. Surely there could be 
nothing wrong under that sweet look. 

The gardener gave a great sigh of relief as he 
accepted this thought, and his anger toward Dick 
Storms grew deep and bitter. — 





“« Come, lass,’’ he said, with more than usual 
affection, ‘sit down here by my side. The posset 
is rare and good ; while F eat it, you shall tell me 
of all that has been done since I went away.” 

All that had been done since he went away! 
Would Ruth ever dare to tell her father that. The 
very thought sent up a rush of blood to her face. 

‘‘Qh, father! there is little to be done when 
you are away. I did not even care to cook my 
own supper.” 

“Ah! Well, take it now, child,” said the good 
man, pouring half his warm posset into an old 
china bowl, and pushing it toward her. 

‘‘No, no, father, I am not hungry. I think 
the cooking of food takes away one’s appetite.”’ 

‘‘Nay, eat. It is lonesome work, with no one 
to help me,” said the father, who certainly had 
no cause to complain of his own appetite. Ruth 
stirred the posset languidly with her spoon, and 
strove to swallow a little; but the effort almost 
choked her. It might be fancy; but she could 
not help thinking that her father was furtively 
regarding her all the time, and the very idea 
filled her with dismay. 

Something of the same feeling, possessed her 
father. Inherent kindness made him peculiarly 
sensitive, and he did not know how to question 
his daughter of the things that disturbed him, 
without wounding her and himself too. 

In this perplexity, he ate with that ravenous 
haste which sometimes springs from an uncon- 
sciousness of what we are doing when under the 
pressure of great mental excitement. He was 
astonished when his spoon scraped on the bottom 
of that silver posset-cup. He sat for a moment 
embarrassed and uncertain how to begin. Where 
the feelings of his daughter were concerned, Jes- 
sup was a coward ; to him she had been, from her 
very babyhood, a creature to worship and care 
for with a sort of tender reverence. So, with a 
cowardice born of too much love, he thought to 
cheat himself, and bade her bring the little carpet- 
bag that had been his companion to London, and 
which he had dropped near the door. 

Ruth, glad of anything that promised to dis- 
tract her mind from its anxieties, brought the bag, 
and stood over her father while he unlocked it. 

‘*See, child,’ he said, taking out a dainty 
parcel done up in filmy paper, ‘‘I have bought 
some fill-falls from London, thinking my lass 
would be glad of them. Look, now!” 

Here Jessup unrolled a ribbon, which streamed 
half across the room, as he shook out its searlet 
waves, 

‘<Isn’t that something like, now ?”’ 

«Oh, it is beautiful {’’ cried the girl, with true 
feminine delight. ‘‘My dear, dear old father !’’ 
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«‘ And this I remember; but no matter about 
that. My little Ruth is like a rose, and must have 
color like one. See what I have brought to go 
with the ribbon.”’ 

‘¢ White muslin,” cried Ruth, in an ecstasy of 
delight. ‘‘ Fine enough for the Lady Rose. How 
beautifully the scarlet sash will loop it up. Oh, 
father, who told you how well these things would 
go together ?”’ 

‘«T guessed it one day when the Lady Rose came 
here with a lot of stuff like that, puffed and looped 
with a ribbon bright as the field poppies, You 
didn’t know then, my lass, that your father felt 
like crying too, when he saw tears in his child’s 
eyes, because she craved a fine dress and bonny 
colors for herself, and never thought to get it. 
There, now, you must get the best seamstress in 
the village to make it.” 

‘*No, no! I will make it with my own hands. 
Oh, father, father! how good, how kind you are.” 

Dropping the sash and the muslin from ker 
hold, Ruth threw her arms around Jessup’s neck, 
and, bursting into tears, dropped her head upon 
his shoulder. 

«So, so! That will never do,’’ cried the kind- 
hearted man, smoothing the girl’s hair with his 
great hand, tenderly, as if he were afraid his 
very fondness might hurt her. ‘If you cry so, 
I shall turn the key, and lock all the other things 
up.” 

Ruth lifted her sweet face, all bedewed with 
penitent tears, and laid it close to the weather- 
beaten cheek of the man. 

‘Oh, father! don’t be so good to me! It breaks 
my heart !’’ 

Jessup took her face between his hands, and 
kissed it on the forehead, then pushed her plea- 
sanily on one side, and thrust his hand into the 
bag again. This time it was drawn forth with a 
pretty pair of high-heeled boots, all stitched with 
silk, and enriched about the ankles with a wreath 
of exquisite embroidery. : 

‘«There, now, we will leave the rest till to-mor- 
row,”’ he said, closing the box with a mysterious 
look. ‘Only say that you are pleased with these.”’ 

‘Pleased! Oh, father, it is the dress fora 
lady !”” : 

‘Well, even so. One day my Ruth may be 
next door to that,”’ said Jessup, putting forth all 
his affectionate craft. ‘‘ Farmer Storms is a warm 
man, and Dick is his only son. It is the lad’s own 
choice if he sometimes watches our game—his 
father has an interest in it, you know. The 
master has no right over his farm, and birds 
swarm there.” ‘ 

Jessup stopped suddenly, for Ruth stood before ‘ 





him white and still as marble, the ribbon which 


she had lifted from the floor streaming from her 
hand in vivid contrast with the swift pallor that 
had settled upon her. 

“Girl! Ruth, I say! What has come over 
you ?”’ cried out the gardener, in alarm. ‘“ What 
have I done to make you turn, so white all in a 
minute?” 

“Done! 

the girl. 
“But you are ill!” 
‘Yes, alittle; but nothing to—to trouble you 
Ruth stood a moment after this, with one hand 
on her temple, then she turned with a show of 
strength to her father. 

‘‘What were you saying just now about farmer 
Storms, and—and his son? I don’t think I quite 
understood, did I?’ 

Jessup was now almost as white as his daughter, 
Her emotion kindled up a gleam of suspicion, 
which had hung about him in spite of himself, 
though he had left Dick Storms prostrate across 
the forest path for having inspired it. ° 

«Ruth, has not Dick Storms told you to-night 
what I mean ?”’ he questioned, in a low voice. 

‘¢ Dick—Dick Storms, Father !” 

“T ask you, Ruth. Has he been here, and did 
he tell you of the plans his father and I have laid 
out for you?” 

‘‘ He was here, father,’’ faltered the girl. 

«« And he asked you to be his sweetheart?” 

‘«He asked me to be his wife,’’ answered the 
girl, with a shudder. 

“Well!” 

‘¢ No—no, not quite that. He seemed to take 
it for granted that I must be whatever he wished.” 

‘That was ill-timed; but Dick has been kept 
back, and he is so fond of you, RutIf.’”’ 

“Fondof me? Of me? No, no! The thought 
is awful.” 

“«Tt was his loving impatience that broke forth 
at the wrong time. Nothing could be worse ; but 
you were not very harsh with him, Ruth ?”’ 

“TI could not help it, father, he was so rude.” 

“Hang the fellow! I hope he won’t get over 
the buffet I gave him in one while. The fool 
should have known better than treat my daughter 
as if she were not of a daintier sort than he 
often mates with. He deserves all he has gotten 
from her and from me.” 

While these thoughts were traveling Jessup’s 


80. 


mind, Ruth stood before him with tears swelling - 


under her eyelids, till the long, black lashes were 
heavy with them. They touched the father’s 
heart. 

«Don’t fret, child. A few hasty words in an- 
swer to over rough wooing can easily be made up 





Nothing, father—nothing !"’ gasped 
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—arrrreeenr 
for. The young man was sorely put about; but 


[rated him soundly for coming here when I was 
away. He will think twice before he does it 

«He must never doit again. Never—never!” 
cried Ruth, desperately. ‘‘See to that, father. He 
never must.” 

“Ruth!” 

“Oh, father, do not ask me ever to see this 
man again. I cannot—I cannot!” 

“Hush, child—hush! It is only a quarrel, 
which must not break the compact of 4 lifetime. 
Tl now, you and Dick have always been good 
friends.”” 

“Have we? I don’t know. Not lately, I’m 
sure; and we never, never can be anything like 
friends again.” 

“Ruth !” 

The girl lifted her great wild eyes to her father, 
and dropped them again. She was too much ter- 
rified for tears now. 

“Ruth, was any person here to-night beyond 
Dick?” 

The girl did not answer. She seemed turning 
to stone. Her silence irritated the poor man, 
who stood watching like a criminal for her reply. 
He spoke more sharply. 

“Did you hear me, Ruth?” 

“Yes, I hear.”’ 

“T asked if any one was here besides Dick ?”* 

“Yes.” : 

Jessup could hardly hear this little word as it 
dropped painfully from those white lips; but he 
understood it, and spoke again. 

“ Who was it, Ruth?” 

“Young Mr. Hurst.” 

“He was here, then. What brought him!’ 

“He came—he came——” 

“Well!” 

“He did not tell me why he came, father. It 
was all too sudden; and he was very angry.” 

“Too sudden? Angry? How?” 

“Dick Storms frightened me so, and Mr. 
Hurst saw it, just as he camein. I could have 
struck him myself, father !’’ cried the girl, and 
her pale face flamed up with a remembrance of 
the indignity offered her. 

Jessup clenched his fist. 

“Why, what did the young man do?” 

“He would not believe that his offer was hate- 
ful to me, and—and acted as if I had said yes.’’ 

“T understand. Theidiot! But he must have 
been drinking, Ruth.” 

“I don’t know, and I only hope you will never 
let him come here again.” 

‘‘ But he will be sorry, Ruth. You must not 





be too hard upon the young fellow.” 


‘Hard upon him? Oh, father!’ 

‘“« He has had a tough lesson. But young Hurst. 
What did he do?” 

“IT can hardly tell you, it was all so sudden 
and violent. All in a minute Dick was hurled 
against the wall, and through the door. Then 
there was a struggle, deep, hoarse words, and 
Dick was gone.” 

‘¢ Was that all?” 

«Yes, that was all that passed between Mr. 
Hurst and Dick. There was no time for talking.” 

« And after that?”’ 

“TI don’t know what Dick did?” 

«But Mr. Hurst ?”’ 

‘‘ He—he staid awhile. 
6p eee”? 

‘« Ah, he staid awhile. 

‘“‘ Very kind, father !’’ 

“Ruth,” said the gardener, struggling with 
himself to speak, firmly, and yet with kindness. 
‘There was something more. After Dick left, or 
before that, did Mr. Hurst—that is, were you 
more forgiving to him than you were to Storms ?”’ 

‘¢J—TI do not understand, father.’’ 

She does understand, thought Jessup, turning 
his eyes away from her burning face, heart sick 
with apprehension. Then he nerved himself, and 
spoke again. 

‘Ruth, I met Dick in the park, and he madea 
strange charge against you.” 

‘‘ Against me!” 

‘He says that insulis greater than he would 
have dared to offer, but for which he was kicked 
from my door, were forgiven to young Mr. Hurst. 
Nay, that you encouraged them.” 

‘* And you believed this, father?”’ questioned the 
girl, turning her eyes full upon those that were 
searching her face with such questioning anxiety. 

‘No, Ruth, I did not believe him.” 

‘God bless you, father, that you would not 
believe this man.’’ Then, with more firmness, she 
added, ‘ Never in his life did Mr. Hurst offer me 
the shadow ofan insult. To him I have nothing 
to forgive.” 

“TI believe you, Ruth; but there is an account 
to be settled before I sleep. 

William Jessup seized his cap, and, after paus- 
ing moment in the porch, went out into the park, 
leaving Ruth breathless with astonishment. She 
stole to the window, and looked after him, seized 
with uncontrollable dread. How long she sat 
there Ruth could never tell ; but after awhile, the 
stillness of the night was broken by the sharp 
report of @ gun. 

Without a cry or word, Ruth fell to the floor 
like a dead creature. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


I was so frightened, 


That was kind.” 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, 





ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a walking-costume, 
with Polonaise, which is as much in vogue as 





ever, for out-door wear, made of woolen material, 
for which it is exclusively reseryel. Our design 
calls for a myrtle-green cashmere, The skirt is 
made just to touch, and is kilted in front, and 
across the side gores, wile at the back it is 
simply a slightly gathered flounce. This trim- 
ming is half a yard deep. The Polonaise is 
entirely closed down thw front, and.the back and 
- side gores are cut very full, to allow the sides to 
be turned back, as secn in the design, which 
forms the trimming. A plaiting of silk, five 
inches wide, islaid on. and separated in the mid- 





bands of silk, to emulate loops, ornament the front, 


where itis fastened with small mould buttons, 
covered with cashmere. The same trimming orm. 
ments the side revers. ,The sleeves are slightly 
flowing, trimmed to match. A bow, with long 
ends of taffeta ribbon, is added at the back jus 
under the ruff, which forms the collar. This 
Polonaise is only slightly looped on the side gores 
of, the back, just enough to make a pouffe. (f 
cashmere, fifteen yards will be required, ani 
four yards of silk for the plaiting. This Pol. 
naise may be worn over @ black silk skirt, ad 
thus make variety. 

We next give a very stylish costume of gray 
merino. The skirt is trimmed with, first, on 





dle by a bias band of the cashmere. Narrow deep flounce, cut on the bias, simply hemmed top 
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and bottom, and put on in box-plaits, stitched { 


two inches from the top, thus forming the head- 
ing. The next flounce is six inches deep, put on 
inthe same way, and the third one is five inches; 
of course, the heading is in propcrtion. The 
Polonaise is perfectly plain on the bottom, and 
very, much puffed at the back. There is an extra 
sleeveless jacket, which is worn over the Polo- 
naise and adds much to its stylish appearance, 
as wellas to its comfort. The whole is trimmed 
only on the fronts, with bands of blue silk, one 
inch wide, doubled and turtied to form a point. 
The sleeves are small, coat-shaped, with a deep 
mousquetatre cuff. Sixteen yards of merino, and 
one yard of silk, will be required. This costume 
would look well in black alpaca, trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. 

We give here a pretty costume for a little girl 
of ten totwelve years, eonsisting of a kilted blue 
cashmere skirt, with a tunie of gray poplin, or 





Empress cloth, made in the Polonaise shape, 
with revers in front of the blue costume, to simu- 
Vor. LXV.—10 


late a jacket. Also the cuffs to the coat-sleeve 
are of blue cashmere, ornamented with a narrow 
frilling of the gray material. Buttons, either 
moulds covered ‘with gray, or metal ones of oxy- 
dized steel. There is a band of blue cashmere, to 
finish the bottom of the Polonaise, two and a half 
inches deep. Five yards of blue cashmere, and 
six yards of gray poplin, will be required. 

We give next.a house-dress for & little girl of 
six to eight years, of striped poplin. The front 





is kilted from the waist, and the back has four 
bias flounces plaited on. The waist is plain, with 
tight coat-sleeves. Over this is worn a pretty 
little apron of black silk, with a waist, forming 
shoulder braces, coming'down to the waist in 
the back, where they meet the waistband, which 
is finished with a postillion basque. The whole 
is trimmed with a ruffle two and a half inches 
wide, headed by a narrow velvet ribbon, or 
several rows of braid. The pockets are only 
sham ones. These aprons are a charming addi- 
tion to the home toilets of little girls, and they 





take the place of the tunics, so long worn. 
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COMB POCKET. 








nnn, 
The next is a breabfast-cap for a young mar- , with the edge button-holed in white or color, 
ried lady, made of clear Swiss, and trimmed with } made quite small ; on it is placed a second apron, 
rae which forms a large pocket. This is cut afte 
the pattern, and button-holed all around. The 
center is ornamented with braiding and embroj- 
dery. The pocket is most useful as @ receptacle 
for keys, for knitting-balls, threads, cuttings 
from work, etc. Every lady should provide her. 
self with one. 


In 








. \ Wii N , 
black velvet ribbon. It may be easily made by 
following the design. 

We give next a house-keeping or work-room $ 
apron, to be made, either of white pique, or buff 








We give, finally, a flannel under-bodice. } 
nice bodice is useful for wearing under either 
a sealskin jacket, or loose Polonaise. It may be 
made of either white or colored flannel, and 
edge is scalloped out and worked in button-ha 
stitch, as seen in the illustration. Jackets of 7 
this kind are almost indispensable, at least in 
certain parts of the United States, in winter, 
’ As arule, women dress too thinly, when out of 
} doors; and hence, colds, congestions of the lungs, - 



















COMB-POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








‘To be made of pique or Marseilles, and braided } scarlet worsted braid. A very pretty and useful 
or -chain-stitched with red ingrain eotton, or } article. 
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DESIGN ON JAVA CANVAS. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give, printed { in Java canvas. We publish this pattern, we may 
in the appropriate colors, a very pretty design ' remark, in answer to numerous requests. 





JACKET-WAIST WITH UNDER-VEST—FRONT AND BACK. 





BY EMILY H. M4Y. 







We give, here, an illustration of a jacket-waist, ; front. On the next page we give a diagram, by 
with under-vest ; aud that our readers may under- } which to cut it out. In former numbers we have 
stand it the better, engrave both the back and } told how this is to be done. 
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152 DIAGRAM FOR JACKET-WAIST. 
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No. 1, Haur or Back oF Jacker. No. 4. Harr or Sieve or Jacker.- 
Be No. 2. Harr or Spx Back 6¥ atxer. No. 5. Haur or Back or Vzsr. 
No. 3. Hane or Front or Jacker. No. 6. Har or Front or Vest. 

















TRAVELING-BOX FOR COLLARS ANDCUFEFS. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








' No. 1. OUTSIDE. 


Materials: Black American cloth, buttons and 
scarlet braid, scarlet and gray drill, a wicker 
basket, or tin box. 

The basket or box should be about twelve 
inches in diameter, and nine inches deep. The 
cover must be cut. just large enough to pass over 
it, and to allow for turnings. The outside is of 
good black American cloth, bound with scarlet 
braid, about three-quarters of an inch deep, orna- 
mented at distances of an inch, with white por- 
celain buttons. 








No 2. INSIDE. 


No. 1 shows the outside of the finished box, 
with the place for handles and straps. The 
straps are made of American cloth, lined with 
holland, and bound with scarlet braid. . The 
straps are one inch wide. 

In No. 2 bag, the size of the bottom of the 
box, is put in and is drawn up with a double 
slide at the top. -The edge of the box is finished 
by a cord, and shows flaps put in, which fasten 


over the contents with a button and button- : 


hole. 





INFANT BOOT. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








This boot is made of white merino, braided or | embroidered in silk, either white of colored. 
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MUFF. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 








Velvet or cloth can be chosen for the. founda- 
tion. Our model is of cherry-colored velvet, 
embroidered in satin, button-hole, knot and loose 
stitches, with silk the same color, and enlivened 
by gold cord. The top of the bag is edged 


st — SS 


with white fox fur, and the lining is of gray 
squirrel; the thick red cord and tassels make it 
convenient to carry in‘the hand on a journey. 
When not required for the feet, it can be filled 
with small articles. 





SLIPPER FOR A LADY. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 





The foundation of the slipper may be velvet, ; colors. Braid and purse silk of contrasting colors 
kid, or cloth. The applique is in silk of two are required. On the next page we give the toe. 
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SEGAB-CASE. 
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SEGAR-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANES WEAVER. 





Material: Cardboard, fawn-colored kid, leather 
strap, crimson purse silk, and silk braid of the 
same color, for binding. 

Cut two pieces of cardboard, six inches long, 
and three and a half inches wide, rounded at the 
top, and sloped at the bottom. 

The sides and tops are cut in one piece; for 
this, a strip measuring one inch wide, and fifteen 
inches long, is needed. The embroidery must 
be first worked, then put on the cardboard foun- 








dation, which is covered with it, and neatly lined 
with silk, and bound with braid. Loops of braid 
dre sewn on at-the side to pass the strap through. 
The inner part, to hold the segars, is cut to the 
same shape, just small enough to go into the outer 
part, and fits it closely; this has.a loop of braid 
at the bottom, to pass the strap through , a simple 
design may be embroidered at the top of the outer 
part of the case, which will ornament and im- 


prove the design. 








ANTIMACASSAR BORDER AND STAR. 














q ANTIMACASSAR BORDER AND STAR: 





q BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Chinese tape of the width shown 
in the design ; waved braid; No. 1 A thread, and 
rock braid for top of the border, 


it, so as to secure the evenness of the folds. It 
must be securely fastened with strong, soft 
cotton, and the wanes braid is sewn to it with 
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The felding of the tape will be readily followed ; the same. The twisted bars are worked with 
4 by looking at design, or making @ tracing from * Nun’s thread. 














BAG FOR MORNING-DRESS, WITH WAISTBAND FASTENING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The bag may be made of the material of the 





Gress, or of silk or velvet. The bag is fastened 








to the waistband by a piece of wire bent over, 
as shown opposite, and wound round with silk 
the same color of the bag. The foundation of the 
bag is thirteen and a half inches long. The 
bottom measures six and a half inches in width. 
It is sloped off at the sides, so that the top mea- 
sures five inches. The side pieces are six inches 
long, and rounded at the bottom. They are 
two and three-quarter inches wide at the top of 
the rounding, and are sloped off to one and 
three-quarter inches at the top of the bag. The 
flap is six inches deep, the same width as the top 
of the bag, and rounded at the bottom, 

This is a very neat and handy article for 
young ladies, and may be made, with but little 
trouble and expense. 





EMBROIDERIES, BRAIDINGS, ETC. 


in the front of the number, we give various ; require no déscription. Also the ** Alphabet fo 
patterns for embroidery, braiding, ete., which } Marking,” continued from the January number. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Tue Winter Fasuions.—In the usual place, at the end of 
this number, will be found a summary of the general cha- 
racter of the fashions for the month; while in the “ Every- 
Day” department, we give some excellent patterns as models 
for economical dresses. We add here a few hints as to the 
materials most in vogue. 

In the front rank are the English velveteens, with both 
cotton back and face, which are much worn for ordinary 
skirts; second, Roubaix velvet, with cotton back and silk 
face; third, Lyons cotton back velvet, with more silk and 
less cotton than the »oubaix production; fourthly, St. Eti- 
enne velvet, lighter, with silk, still with cotton back; and, 
lastly, the Lyons silk velvet, which is all made of silk, The 
best qualities are marvelously fine, but, of course, these are 
the most costly of them all. Besides plain velvets, there are 
brocaded velvets, and silken fabrics figured with velvet, both 
of which are used for Polonaises and tunics ; they should be 
of a lighter shade than the skirt, albeit of the same color, 
The brocaded velvets look well as waistcoats with the black 
velvet coats that are coming into favor again, as we indi- 
cated. The gray brocaded velvet is particularly effective 
with a black coat; but these should be worn over either a 
gray or black skirt. 

Out-of-door garments, such as basques, sacques, Polo- 
naises, etc., are now made with sleeves different from the 
rest of the garment. A half-fitting black velvet jacket, bor- 
dered with a band of black curled feathers, will have faille 
sleeves, with velvet revers. It is by no means difficult to 
transform a Polonaise into the newer coat, especially if the 
Polonaise is closed in front. The basque of the Polonaise is 
turned back with two revers, and the revers are lined 
with either faille or velvet. A waistcoat is formed in the 
bodice, and the straight collar, which modernizes all dresse., 
is added. 

Geraniums IN WINTER.—A most beautiful and easily- 
attained show of evergreens in winter may be had by a very 
simple plan, which has been found to answer remarkably 
well on a small scale. If geranium leaves are taken from 
healthy and luxuriant trees, just before the winter sets in, 
cut as for slips, and immersed in soap and water, they will, 
after drooping for a few days, shed their leaves, put forth 
fresh ones, and continue in the finest vigor all the winter. 
By placing a number of bottles thus filled (the ones tried 
have been pint ones,) and putting them in flower-baskets, 
with moss to conceal the bottles,a show of evergreens is 
easily insured for a whole season. They require no fresh 
water, like other plants, and in the spring they may be 
placed out to adorn the flower borders. The coarse, large 
sorts, such as the vak-leaf and scarlet, answer best. 

WirHovt 4 KNowLepce of the prevailing styles, a woman 
is apt to make a fright of herself. To dress prettily does 
nut require money so much as taste and information as to 
what is the latest fashion. “ A magazine like yours,” writes 
a lady, “that gives accurate representations of the newest 
modes, with instructions how to make stylish dresses even 
out of the cheapest materials, is simply invaluable. I have 
saved ever so much, a year, since I have been taking ‘ Peter- 
son,’ The clothes for my children do not now cost me half 
as much as formerly.” This is the true way to regard the 
subject. It is really saving money to take a good lady’s 
magazine. 
168 





Tue FasHioNaBLe Heap-Dress tn Panis, is getting tp 
look more and more like that seen on Bernard 
famous enamels. In other words, the style of Henry the 
Second of France has come up again after more than three 
hundred years. The hair is turned back a la Maria Stuart, 
but arranged in small curls; a coronet of larger curls sur. 
mounts the top of the head. At the back the hair is waved 
and combed up straight from the nape of the neck, so that 
the cluster of large curls is at the top of the head-dresses; 
such, for example, as either a phoenix in diamonds, or a pea- 
cock in sapphires, lds, and di ds. A trefoil of ' 
large pearls set in diamonds is also a most fashionable orna- 
ment; it is worn either on the head or suspended round the 
throat, The ribbon bows, which are more general, as 4 
matter of course, than these costly ornaments, are always 
selected to match the toilet worn at the time. A pretty bow 
is made of pink faille ribbon, ornamented with two jet fleur 
de lys. Many bows are crossed with large steel arrows, or 
steel daggers, and such an eccentric novelty as the claw of as 
chicken, copied in gold and jet, is occasionally to be seen on 
bows, and even on hats. The taste of such ornaments ix 
very doubtful. 





* Baruine.—There are few persons who would not be bene- 
fited by acomplete washing of the skin from head to foot, 
at least once every day. The feet need washing as much as 
the head, as perspiration upon them is very abundant. Feet 
that are cased in wool and leather are not excepted from 
this necessity of cleansing. Digestion is freer when water 
is applied above the organs of digestion; and the washing 
of the chest helps one to breathe more freely. All will agree 
that in summer a daily bath is a luxury not to be omitted; 
but in winter it is hardly less necessary, and the reaction 
which follows, makes it a luxury even in the most incle 
ment season. 


Our New Premium Mezzorint ror 1874, proves, as we 
predicted, one of the most popular we have ever had. We 
are rapidly introducing this beautiful engraving into tens 
of th ds of h holds, When framed and hung up, 
it is an ornament to any parlor. A little exertion in get- 
ting subscribers for “ Peterson” will entitle any person to a 
copy of this valuable engraving gratis. See our unprece- 
dented offers, in the Prospectus for 1874, on the-last page of 
the cover. 





Two Dotiars A YEAR, remember, is all that is asked for 
“ Peterson,” to single subscribers, Or two dollars and a half 
for “Peterson” and “Not Lost, But Gone Before.” Club 
subscribers can have tliis premium engraving for fifty cents 
extra. If preferred, either of our other superb line, or mez- 
zotint pictures, can be had instead of “ Not Lost, But Gone 
Before.” This is a dollar cheaper than others offer. 

An OLp Frienp.—In many families this magazine, we 
are proud to say, has been a friend and visitor for nearly 
half a life-time. “I have been taking your maguzine,” 
writes a subscriber, “for thirty years.” Another says, 
“This year makes twenty-one years that ‘Peterson’ has 
been a welcome visitor in our house.” 


THERE 18 A Fatse Economy as well asa real one. To do 
without cheerful and instructive reading yourself, or for 
your children, is starving the mind for the sake of the body. 
It is “penny wise and pound foolish.” A house without 
books or newspapers is no house at all. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Ir Is Never Too Late to make up clubs for this maga- 
gine. Additions to clubs may be made, at any time during 
the year, at the prices paid by the rest of the club; and when 
enough additional names have been added to fill up a new 
dub, the getter-up is entitled to a new premium or pre- 
miums. Thus, if a club of five, at $1.60, is first sent, and 
then five more names, at $1.60, are added, (either at one 
time, or different times,) the person sending the names 
earns another extra copy and another engraving. So of any 
other club. Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always 
be supplied. By getting up enough clubs, you may earn 
all the engravings. 

Litre Rep Riprne-Hoop.—We have, on more than one 
occasion, given engravings of Little Red Riding-Hood. The 
one in this number is by a German artist, and is, we think, 
the most effective yet. 


Daisy VENTNOR, as our readers will see from the story in 
this number, has consented, at last, to appear under her 
real name. She has long been one of our most popular and 
meritorious contributors. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Miss Dorothy’s Charge. By Frank Lee Benedict. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Hurper & Brothers —The readers of this maga- 
gine are already familiar with Mr. Benedict's stories. For 
more than twenty years, in factsince he first began to write, 
he has been a constant contributor te our pages. Recently, 
he las published, in England, a novel, of which this is the 
reprint, The book has had a very great success in London, 
so mach so that the Athenseum, one of the highest critical 
journals there, said, in speaking of it and of its author, 
“there can be no doubt of the superiority of American 
writers over the great and increasing mass of our owh fairly 
successful novelists, both in skill as to manipulation of plot 
and insight in the delineation of cl ter.” Other journals, 
like the Spectator, praise the book also. Even the Quar- 
terlies, the British and Westminster, do the same. It is, 
perhaps, more b ing for us, idering our long rela- 
tions with Mr. Benedict, to quote the opinions of others than 
to give our own; but we cannot help saying that we think 
“Miss Dorothy’s Charge” is a remarkable novel in every 
way, sparkling with wit, having a stirring plot, and full of 
dramatic characterization. 

Lady Bell. By the author of “ Oitoyenne Jacqueline.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—Miss Tytler, the 
author of this new novel, is a pains-taking writer, who 
always does good, honest work. Her present story is laid in 
the last century, and is unusually correct as to costumes, 
manners, etc, The plot, too, is an interesting one. 

What Katy Did At School. By Susan Coolidge. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Those who have read that charm- 
ing book, “ What Katy Did,” and their numbers are legion, 
will be delighted with this new volume from the same pen. 
The mechanical execution of the buok, too, is excellent. 

Rhoda Thornton's Girlhood. By Mrs. Mary E. Pratt. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A very successful picture 
of New England life, both in its local coloring and in it 
characterization. Such, at least, is the opinion of John G 
Whittier, who has written an introductory preface to it. 

Home Work; or The Crown of Duty. By Amanda M. 
Douglas. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Lea & Shepard.—Miss Doug- 
las always writes well, and this is one of her best efforts; 
we incline to rank it, indeed, as at the head of all. , 

Thwarted. By Florence Montgomery. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—A new story for juveniles, by that 
popular writer, the author of “Thrown Together,” “ Mis- 
understood,” etc., etc, 














A Pair of Blue Eyes. By T. Hardy. 1 vol., 12 mo. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—This is by a comparatively new 
writer. It has many and great merits, but is marred by 
some defects. Parts of the story are quite idyllic; parts 
show unusual descriptive powers; parts display real humor’ 
The characters are furcibly, and, generally, truthfully drawn. 
The conversations of the rustics are exceedingly natural ; as 
the London Standard observes, “ they are equalled only in the 
best pages of George Eliot.” Yet the story is an unsatis- 
factory one. The plot ends tragically, without any necessity 
for it. That one like the heroine should have her heart broken 
in the way it was, is simply brutal. It is false art’to choose 
and treat such a theme. The novel is so good, however, 
in many respects, that we regret it is not better; and we 
hope, that Mr. Hardy, hereafter, will select plots more in 
accordance with right feeling and real art. 

Fanny Fern. A Memorial Volume. By James Parton. 1 vol., 
12mo. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—This is a delicate 
tribute to the late Mrs. Parton, composed of selections made 
from her writings, and a memoir by her husband. The 
volume is illustrated with engravings from designs by 
Arthur Lumley. It is fitting that some such offering should 
be made, both that a perinanent collection might be avail- 
able of some of the best of this writer's fugitive pieces, and 
that the public at large might know with what Christian 
fortitude she bore, for years, a mortal disease. Her friends 
and neighbors were aware of all this; but it is well, very 
well, that others should know it also. 

Threading My Way. By Robert Dale Owen. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: G. W. Carleton & Co.—This is the autobiography 
of a man, who, for nearly two generations, has filled more 
or less space in the public eye. The autobiography, in its 
present shape, does not carry the story of Mr. Owen's life 
beyond his twenty-seventh year, when he came to the 
United States permanently to reside; but its descriptions of 
his father, of the New Lanark Mills, the school in Germany, 
New Harmony, and of many English and other celebrities 
in London and eisewhere, are exceedingly interesting. 

Little Wanderers, and Other Sunday Stories. By Samuel Wil- 
berforce, D. D. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York. G. W. Carleton & Co— 
The author of these stories was the late Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester, in England. He had the reputation of being one 
of the most versatile prelates on the Bench, capable of shining 
equally in a speech in the House of Lords, or a sermon to illi- 
terate rustics. These little tales, intended solely fur chil- 
dren, bear out this verdict, for nothing could be better in 
their way. 

The Arena and the Throne. By L. F. Townsend, D.D. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Boston: Lee &.Shepard,—This work is partly theo- 
logical and partly scientific; at least, the author claims that 
his theology is upheld by science. He predicts, as the result 
of God’s providence, a supreme exaltation for humanity, 
glorified and angelic, in the world to come. 

The Burgomaster’s Family. Translated from the Dutch of 
Christine Muller. 1 vol., 8 vo. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co—A very readable novel, and valuable, nut 
only for its story, but also for its vivid descriptions of life 
in Holland. 

Giles’ Minority. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers —A very excellent story for juve- 
niles, and destined, we think, to be quite popular. It is 
illustrated. 

The Temperance Drama. By George M. Boker. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—aA collection of dramas, comedies, 
aud farces, for Temperonce Exhibitions, and Home and 
School entertainment. 

Bound To Rise. By Horatio Alger, Jr. 1 vol.,16 mo. Boston: 
Loring.—A story that could be true of a lad in no nation 
but the United States, yet it is only a fair example of what 
a sturdy, energetic country-boy can do here. 
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OUR ABM-CHAIR, 

“My Opinions anD Betsy Bosset’s.”—It has been the 
good fortune of “ Peterson's Magazine” to give more than 
one writer, who has afterward become celebrated, his or her 
first chance of appealing to the public. Not to mention 
Frank Lee Benedict, Fanny Hodgson, Daisy Ventnor, and 
others, we may instance, as a late example, the author of 
the “Josiah Allen’s Wife” papers, one of which, and a most 
capital one, appears in the present number. The earlier 
articles of this series were collected into a volume, last 
summer, and have already passed through five editions. In 
London the book has been reprinted by Routledge & Sons, 
in their “Library of American Humor;’ The London 
Queen, after describing the work, thus commends it:—‘ Al- 
most every part of the book is written with exquisite humor, 
and the whole will be read with real amusement, many 
questions of interest to the student of woman's rights are 
discussed, and with much common sense. We strongly re- 
commend this little volume to those who are seeking for a 
thoroughly entertaining book. They will pity and, perhaps, 
despise Betsy Bobbet, even though she will amuse them ; 
but we are deceived if they do not learn to respeet Josiah 
Allen’s Wife, in spite of her absurd blunders, as a woman 
whose heart is right, and whose brains are not addled.” The 
book is issued in this country by the American Publishing 
Company of Hartford. We violate no confidence, at this 
late hour, in saying that the author is Marietta Holley, of 
Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., who is also known to our readers as 
the writer of various stories of unusual merit, such as “ Cecil 
Dare,” “ The Orphan Musician,” “ Kate’s Wedding Gift.” etc. 

Tue Crrcciation of “ Peterson’s Magazine” has averaged, 
for the last ten years, 130,000 copies monthly. This far 
excels that of any other magazine during the same period, 
and more than equals the united circulation of all the lady’s 
books, fashion books, etc., etc., combined. No periodical in 
the world, of the same kind, has so large an edition, or fluc- 
tuates so little. There is a good deal of reckless assertion 
as to circulation afloat; but our mail-books, printers’ bills, 
binders, etc., will substantiate what we say. This circula- 
tion, maintained, for so long a period, at so high a point, is, 
we claim, unexampled, and is a proof, that cannot be gain- 
said, that “ Peterson” is both the cheapest and best of the 
monthlies. “No family,” says the Woodstock Democrat, 
“shou ld be without it.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address PeTerson’s MaGazine, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Best anp Cueapest.—A lady remits us money for a club, 
and says :—* I herewith send you a club for your magazine, 
which I have taken for many years, and have become so 
attached to, that I never intend to be without it as long as 
I live, as I consider it the best and cheapest published.” 
Scores of others say the same. 





FLOWERS, PLANTS, ETC, 

Heatru From Frowers.—Our instinct leads us to delight 
in flowers. Their beauty and perfume have irresistible 
attractions for us. We have little dreamt that we were thus 
led to surround ourselves with objects which most power- 
fully conduce to health. No doubt there are certain mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom which are exceedingly dele- 
terious; for, not to speak of the much-dreaded upas, the 
West Indian manchineel, and some species of the American 





rhus, there are some of our common sweet-scented flowers, 


rman 
such as the mezereon, which have very injurious Properties, 
But recent investigation has proved that those ado: , 
of our gardens, for the presence of which we so crave, are, 
as a rule, endowed with health-preserving qualities, , 

Oxygen, when highly electrified, and so rendered specially 
vitalizing, has in recent times been distinguished by the 
name of ozone. This is one of the chief elements of a healthy 
atmosphere. Now, centuries ago, it was known that certain 
plants acted as powerful disinfectants. Thus Herodian telly 
us that, when in the second century the plague raged in 
Italy, the physicians recommended those who crowded into 
Rome to go to Laurentum, because there the sweet bay-tree 
(Laurus nobilis) grew in great abundance, and the inhals- 
tion of air impregnated with its odors was a strong preserya- 
tive against infection. And the disciples of Empedocles 
were wont to grow aromatic and balsamic herbs around 
their dwellings, from the belief that they were thus guari- 
ing themselves against fevers, agues, and such like, Has 
not, too, among us, the tradition of its fever-dispelling power 
given the name of feverfew to one of the strongest-scented 
of the Composite ? 

Recent investigations, especially those of Professor Mon 
tegazza, of Padua, and Dr. Cornelius Fox, have shown that 
these old ideas were based on scientific truth. It is now a» 
certained that the quantity of ozone is materially increased 
by the exposure tothe. rays of the sun of various plants, 
among which the most common are the lavender, musk, 
cherry laurel, clove, fennel, narcissus, heliotrope, hyacinth, 
and mignonette. It is interesting to know that the sun- 
flower, which will grow almost anywhere, and could be 
turned to various useful purposes, is one of the most valu- 
able of sanitary agents, since not only is it ozoniparous, but 
also destroys deleterious miasmata. It should be noted, as 
a further proof of the good influence of plant-culture ‘on 
health, that, while the manufacture of ozone is an inde 
pendent work, carried on by the flowers alone, the green 
leaves@re performing their sanitary function by extracting 
carbonic acid gas from the atmosphere, and helping to pre- 
serve that proportion in its elements which makes it health- 
ful. “More remarkable, perhaps, than all, is the eucalyptus, 
of which we have recently heard so much, and of which we 
shall soon know more. 

Thus the cultivation of flowers is a work not merely de 
lightful and humanizing in itself, but one which, in a way 
most beautiful and picturesque, confers a positive benefit on 
society so great that it can hardly be overrated, especially 
in large towns, where there must necessarily be so much to 
poison and deteriorate the air we breathe. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. IL—CatarrHaL AFFECTIONS. 


A few general remarks upon diseases involving the deli- 
cate organs within the chest, are deemed proper at this time, 
as at this season of the yearsuch maladies are most frequent, 
and from most obvious causes. 

Children of the wealthy, though well clad generally as to 
the chest and upper extremeties with furs, etc., yet have 
their lower limbs subjected to intense cold, causing a retro- 
cession of blood to the warm and oftimes perspiring chest, 
producing congestion of the lungs. In the lower walks of 
life, or among the poorer classes, we see but little precau- 
tionary means resorted to, to protect the respiratory organs 
from harm—the neck is frequently bare, the chest thinly 
clad, the feet not properly protected ; snow-drifts are waded 
through of choice, the thin ice in the gutters or road-sides 
are gleefully broken up by the tramp of school-children, 
slush is preferred to the dry pave or path, wet feet neces- 
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sarily result, and catarrh or inflammation of the respiratory 
is the invariable consequence. Among all classes 
wo sce the infant with bare arms and bare necks, the little 
flannel under-garment, (should one be kindly bestowed upon 
it) barely covering the lower half of the chest, whilst the 
upper portion is cold and wet, particularly antecedent to 
nd during the process of teething, from the profuse secre- 
tions of the salivary glands of theinfant. Thus is favoreda 
. of blood in the lungs, and catarrhal affections arise. 
Mothers are apt to regard the premonitory symptoms'of 
bronehitis or pneumonia as “only a cold,” and it is not until 
adifficulty-of breathing, harassing cough, and increased 
secretion of mucus in the bronchial tubes, with flushed face 
and fever ensue, that relief is sought for from the family 
Thus the lungs themselves, after a time, from 
mechanical causes, i. e., congestion, became impeded in their 
functions, and the disease resulting is pronounced pneu- 

monia, lung fever, or inflammation of the lungs. 

Happily forthe well-being of the infantile race, the for- 
mer practice of bleeding from the arm, or of applying leeches 
to the chest, has nearly, if not wholly, passed away, through 

tal prejudice and the influence of homepathy. In- 
stead of this old, sanguinary practice, it is always safe for 
the mother to administer an emetic of ipecacuanha, where 
there is oppression from accumulation of mucus in the bron- 
chial tubes, or congestion of the lungs—the beneficial effects 
of which, in ‘diseases of this character, are manifold. The 
air passages are relieved of their mucus obstructions, and 
thus oxygenation or purification of the blood is promoted ; 
the skin is acted upon, and the fever is abated; a copious 
flow of bile is occasioned by the relaxing influence of the 
ipecac, and the straining of vometing, and thus is given a 
general freedom of the circulation of the blood throughout 
the body. 

The subsequent use of the hot bath, mustard to the chest, 
or the application of some stimulating liniment, may always 
be judiciously resorted to; but should these measures fail to 
give prompt relicf, the family physician should be called, 

Hive syrup (containing tartar emetic) should never be 
given to delicate children for emetic purposes, and to the 
nore rebust, it should be given with caution, as much injury 
has been done by itsadministration. When prolonged nausea 
or great prostration results from its use or abuse, the evil 
effects may be counteracted by giving a few drops of aro- 
matic spirits of hartshorn in sugared water. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
4@~ Every receipt in this Gook-Book has been tested by a prac- 
tical housekeeper. 
MEAT AND POULTRY. 

Shoulder of Mutton, Spiced.—Bone carefully a shoulder of 
mutton, after it has hung till tender. For every pound of 
meat, mix two ounces of brown sugar, one saltspounful of 
cloves, one teaspoonful each of mace and pepper, and half a 
saltspoonful of ginger; rub these spices thoroughly into the 
meat, lay it into a deep dish, and the next day rub in two 
teaspoonfuls of salt for everv pound of meat, and add one 
pint and a half of good beef gravy for the wholejoint. Turn 
the meat over, rub it well with this pickle every day for a 
week or ten days, letting it remain in the pickle, after each 
rubbing, all the time. At the end of the week or ten days, 
roll it up tightly, bind with a string, and stew gently in 
beef broth four hours. Serve hot in its own gravy, and eat 
with any piquant sauce or catchup. 

Patti Veal—Take a knuckle of veal, and cover it with 
water, and boil it two hours; take out the meat, and chop it 
coarsely; strain the liquor, and season it with salt, pepper, 
and sage; pour it over the meat, and lect it cool in a jelly. 


os 


Oyster Fritters—Drain the liquor from the oysters, and to 
a cupful of this add the same quantity of milk, three eggs, 
a little salt, and flour enough fora thin batter. Chop the 
oysters, and stir into the batter. Have ready in the frying- 
pan a few spoonfuls of lard; heat very hot, and drop the 
oyster batter in by the tablespoonful. Try a spoonful first, 
to satisfy yourself that the lard is hot enough, and that the 
fritter is of the right size and consistency. Take rapidly 
from the pan as soon as they are done to a yellow-brown, 
and send to table very hot. Some fry the oyster whole, en- 
velopéd in batter, one in each fritter. In this case the batter 
should be thicker than if the chopped oyster were to be 
added. 

A Mince, made with Uncooked Mutton.—Cut off two pounds 
from a leg of mutton, and chop it up finely, freeing it first 
from fat, but adding a slice or two of bacon, likewise minced ; 
season it well with pepper and salt, and put it into a sauce- 
pan, with a teacupful of gravy, and six ounces of butter. 
Cut up very small three young lettuces ; add a quart of young 
peas, an onion chopped small. Stir all these ingredients 
over a gentle fire, until quite hot, then place the sauce-pan, 
closely-covered, at the side of the fire, and let it stew gently 
for at least three hours. Arrange it neatly in the center of 
a hot dish, and place round it a wall of well-cooked rice. 


DESSERTS. 

Arrow-root Blanemange.—Take one quart of milk, and mix 
three ounces best arrow-root with a cupful of it cold. Then 
boil the rest of it with six laurel leaves, or a chip of vanilla, 
as preferred ; pour it boiling on the arrow-root ; stir quite 
smooth ; sweeten ; boil the whole for ten minutes, taklng care 
it does not burn, and putinto a mould. The cause of its 
cracking is either bad arrow-root or under-boiling; or if 
you dissolve a little isinglass or gelatine in the milk with 
which the arrow-root is made, it will then stand; but it is 
the nature of arrow-root to become liquid after a short time. 
Sago and tapioca both make very nice blancmange, and are 
firmer than arrow-root, They may be either flavored with 
lemon or vanilla, or served plain, with jam and cream around 
them. 

Half Puff-paste—Put one pound of flour upon your pastry- 
slab, with two ounces of butter; rub well together with the 
hands; make a hole in the center, in which put a pinch of 
salt, and the yolk of an egg, with the juice of a lemon; mix 
with water, then roll it out thin, and lay half a pound of 
butter, prepared as for puff-paste; roll into thin sheets ; fold 
it in three; roll and fold again twice over; lay it in a cold 
place a quirter of an houx, give another roll, and it is ready 
for use when required. This ‘paste is mostly used for fruit 
tarts, for which it is well adapted. 

Transparent Puddings.—Break the yolks of six eggs intow, 
bowl, taking care no white adheres; have ready to mix wi‘a 
these one quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, and one quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter, which have been previously 
warmed together in a jam-pot by the fire to a honey. Do 
not let them candy. Add this to the eggs, and pour into 
five little tins or china moulds, first placing in each. a tea- 
spoonful of marmalade; place the moulds directly in a 
steamer and steam twenty minutes. Take off, wait five 
minutes, turn out, and serve. 

Yorkshire Pudding. —Break an egg into a basin, with three 
tablespoonfuls of flour; mix well, add milk by degrees; the 
batter must be well blended, and about the thickness of rich 
cream; have a tin ready with a little warm dripping in it 
from the joint that is roasting; pour in the batter, then put 
it into the oven for a quarter of an hour to set; take it out, 
and lay it slanting toward the fire, under the joint for half 
an hour; pour off the dripping and serve. 

_ Nursery Pudding.—Pour a pint of scalding milk upon six 
ounces of bread-crumbs; beat with four eggs a little sugar 
and grated hutmeg. Pour into a buttered mould, and steam 





for threequarters of an hour. 
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Common Plum-Pudding.—Beat together three quarters of a 
pound of flour, the same quantity of raisins, six ounces of 
- beef suet, finely chopped, a small pinch of salt, some grated 
nutmeg, and three eggs, which have been thoroughly 
whisked, and mixed with about a quarter of a pint of 
milk, or less than this, should the eggs be large. Pour the 
whole into a buttered dish, and bake foran hour and a 
quarter, 


CAKES. 


Plum ‘Cake.—Put into a large pan three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, beaten to a cream, then add half a pound of loaf 
sugar; when the two are well mixed, add three-quarters of 
a pound of raisins carefully stoned, six ounces of mixed 
candied peel finely. chopped, six bitter almonds, and one 


SANITARY, 


Caution in using Ammonia.—Whilst using ammonia fy 
washing or cleansing articles of clothing, care should by 
taken that no cut cr scratch comes in contact with it, ang 
the hands should be immediately washed and wiped befor 
going into the air. A case of severe erysipelas had recently 
come before our notice, caused by washing some garments 
in water in which ammonia had been dissolved, and going 
into the sun to hang them to dry without washing or wiping 
the hands. 

Good Family Medicine.—Take one pound of molasses, two 
ounces of Spanish liquorice, one pennyworth, each, of pan. 
goric, aniseed, oil of peppermint, and laudanum. Put the 
Spanish liquorice in three gills of water, boil down to halt 
@ pint, till the liquorice is dissolved ; pour into a jug, add the 





ounce of sweet almonds, blanched and pounded, the strained 
juice and the grated thin rind of a lemon, a pinch of pow- 
dered cloves, two of powdered cinnamon, the sixth part of a 
nutmeg, grated, fourteen ounces of sifted flour, half a gill of 
new milk, the yolks of six eggs, beaten up with a wineglase- 
ful of pale brandy. As each ingredient is added the mixture 
must be well stirred. Lastly, stir in the whites of the eggs, 
whisked to a froth, and continue beating the mixture ra- 
pidiy for twenty minutes; then turn it out into a cake-tin, 
lined with buttered paper, and bake it in a moderate oven 
for about two hours anda half. Turn out the cake carefully 
and when cold ice it, or it may be served plain. 


Queen Cakes.—Beat half a pound of fresh butter toa cream, 
sift in one pound of flour, gradually; add six ounces of 
pounded sugar, one quarter of a pound of sweet almonds, 
blanched and pounded to a paste, and half a pound of cur- 
rants, washed and dried; whisk three eggs separately, add 
them to one quarter of a pint of cream, and stir it into the 
flour; put one teaspoonful of carbonate of soda into the 
center, and beat it all thoroughly together for a quarter of 
an hour. Put it into small-bottomed tin-pans, and bake 
them from twenty minutes to half an hour. 

Seed Cake.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, dredge 
into it one pound of sifted flour. When the two are well- 
mixed add three quarters of a pound of powdered loaf-sugar, 
pounded mace, and grated nutmeg to taste, and three-quar- 
ters of an ounce of carraway seeds. Stir the mixture till all 
the ingredients are well mixed, then beat up six eggs with 
a wineglassful of pale brandy; add them tothe cake mix- 
ture, and continue stirring it fora quarter ofan hour. Bake 
from one and a half to two hours in a tin, lined with buttered 
paper. F 

Cream Muffins.—One quart of rich milk, or, if you can get 
it, half cream and half milk, a quart of flour, six eggs, one 


. tablespoonful of butter, one of lard, softened together. Beat 


whites and yolkes, separately, very light; then add flour 
and shortening, and a teaspoonful of salt, and stir in the 
flour the last thing, lightly as possible, and have the batter 
free from lumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin rings, and 
bake immediately in a hot oven, or the muffins will not be 
good. Send to table the mbment they are done. 

Scotch Cake-—Three-quarters of a pound of butter,-one 
pound of sugar, one pound of flour, one gill of milk, one 
large table spoonful of powdered cinnamon. Stirthe butter 
and sugartogether, then add the cinnamon, flour, and milk; 
rollout the dough into sheets, cut it incakes,and bake them 
in a moderate oven until they are brown. 

Tea, Cakes.—Two pounds of flour, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
made into a dough with warm milk. When ready (as for 
bread) to make into cakes, mix well two ounces of butter, 
two ounces of sifted sugar. Let the cake stand to rise, brush 
over with milk, and bake in a quick oven. 

Another —One pound of flour, two ounces of butter or lard, 
one gill of new milk, one tablespoonful of brewer's yeast, 


other ingredients. When cold, bottle, and keep in a cool 
place. oe teaspoonful when the cough is troublesome, dr 
one night and morning. 

Receipt for a Cold.—Two ounces of Irish moss, one ounce 
of Spanish juice, one lemon, two quarts of culd water. Sim. 
mer all day; strain off the liquor, and drink a teacupful 
every night and morning. It must be mado hot before it is 


mixture. It has effected most wonderful cures. 


Inflamed Gums.—A drop or two of camphorated spirits, 
rubbed on the gums, will allay inflammation. 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


Fig. 1.—Eventna-Dress or Waite Sitk.—The lower-skirt 
is trimmed with one row of white lace, studded here and 
there with crimson roses. The upper-skirt is quite long, both 
back and front, and looped up on left side with one large 
bow of black velvet, and on the right side with a sash of 
velvet, which extends from the waist and low down on the 
side, and is tied in a large bow, and parted with a very large 
red rose, with foliage; a smaller rose and foliage trims one 
end of the sash, which is finished with a netted fringe. The 
upper-skirt is trimmed with white lace and a quilling of 
black velvet, with red roses on it, The low waist is trim- 
med to correspond with the upper-skirt. Red roses in the 
hair. 

Fig. 11.—Hovse-Dress.—The under-dress is of crimson 
silk, and quite plain. The upper-dress is a Polonaise of 
black silk, the skirt open in front, and the waist and dress 
is trimmed with a gimp and a plaiting of black silk. 

Fre. m1.—Watxine-Dress or Portin, or WILp Pivm 
Cotor.—The skirt is untrimmed and just caught up once in 
the middle of the back. Hungarian jacket of dark-gray 
cloth trimmed with black braid and bands of fur. Bonnet 
of gray velvet, trimmed with hrigonia leaves of the color of 
the dress. 

Fig. tv.—Eventne-Dress—The under-dress is of white 
muslin, with two puffings of muslin over canary-colored 
ribbon: the puffing begins on the right side of the skirt, 
passes around the back, and crosses the front of the skirt 
diagonally. The over-dress is a Polonaise of canary-colored 
silk, made open in front, and trimmed with a puffing of the 
silk, edged with a narrow black lace. The sleeves come 
only to the elbow, are turned back with a loose cuff, and 
edged with a frill of white lace. White plume in the 
hair. 

Fie. v.—Wepptne-Dress oF Ware 811K, trimmed with 
bands of scalloped silk and hiond lace. The waist is made 
with a deep basque, back and front, but ope on the hips, 
and on the left side is a very broad, white ribbon sash. Long 
made with one full. ruffle. Over-dress of white cashmere 
quite plain. White jacket with revers and cuffs of blue 





or a piece of patent yeast the size of a walnut. 


poplin. White felt hat, trimmed with biue velvet and flowers. 
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used. The above quantities will make one quart of cough , 
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Fig. vi—Cuip’s Dress or Biuz Poriin.—The skirt is 
quataleeves, with very deep cuffs, trimmed like the skirt 
and waist with blond and orange-blessoma. Orange-blos- 
goms and long tulle in the hair. 

Fia. Vi.—TRAVELING OR WALKING-Dress.—The under- 
skirt isof very dark gray silk, with one deep flounce, 
peaded by two standing-up rutties, piped with a light:gray 
silk of the color of the over-dress. The silk under~iress is 
wade with one large puff at the back, the fullness of which 
takes the place of the back of a top dress. The over-dress is 
oflight-gray camel’s-hair, made long, and buttoned down 
the front; it only extends te the side, wuere it is finished 
with a piping of silk of the same volor. The jacket is of 

camel’s-hair, loose in front, with a silk vest of the 
color of the under-skirt, but partially fitting the figure at 
the bakc, and having a tolerably deep basque, which comes 
down over the dark-gray under-skirt. The pockets, baspue, 
collar, revers, etc., are made of, or trimmed with, the dark 
silk. Velvet hat of dark-gray silk, trimmed with a light- 
gray feather. 

Fig. vur.—Wa.xina-Dress.—The under-skirt is of dark- 
brown velveteen, and made quite plain; the upper-dress is 
of a lighter shade of brown vicugna cloth, open and rounded 
in front, trimmed with a band of brown velvet, the shade of 
the under-skirt, puffed and caught back, with a broad sash 
of ribbon of the darker shade of brown. The basque is close- 
fitting, cut very short just at the back, but with longer points 
at the sides, and square basques in front, The collar, etc., 
is trimmed with a narrow velvet of the darker shade of 
brown. Light-brown velvet bonnet, trimmed with dark- 
brown velvet ribbon and field daisies. 

General Remanks.—We give a great variety, this month, 
of novelties, forming pretty and becoming additions to the 
dress. The black silk fichu can be made with any coiored 
ribbon, or ornamented with any colored flower; or one can 
be made with white lace, which has a more dressy look. 
The chemisette and sleeves are made of dark-blue and white- 
striped muslin ; the large cuffs must be very stiffly starched 
to keep their form nicely. 

We also give two combs, the one with balls being of jet, 
the other of tortoise-shell. A simple way of ar a 


cut narrower, a frill of silk to match the fraise can be added 

at the wrist so as to falle er the hand, and a revers with 

stiff lining turned upward toward the elbow. Pockets can 

be removed from the sides of Polonaises and redingotes to 

the back, where they remain half hidden among the folds; 

the ch&telaine bag is added at the side, and a standing Ra- 

bagas collar turning outward round the throat, These are 

the principal alterations. 

There is a new and pretty skirt made for house wear, and 

can be made of two different colored silks, or of silk and 

velvet. It ists of tive breadths, namely, a wide gored 

front breadth, one narrow gore on each side, and two full 

straight back breadths, This brings a seam down the back, 
and this seam is left open three-cights of a yard from the 
bottom; the flounce which borders the skirt is taken in this 
seam, and held there in deep triple plaits, adding an extra 
breadth, and giving a graceful fan or pigeon-tail slope tothe 
slightly-drooping skirt. The front breadth would be pink, 
the flounce, and the side, and back breadths brown. 

Many of the newest dresses have bands of velvet or jet 
laid plain down the front breadth of the skirt. When the 
over-dress opens to show this trimming, jet trimmings of all 
kinds are profusely used. 

Bonners anp Hartsare decidedly larger, and, consequently, 
infinitely more becoming than the ridiculously small head- 
gear perched high at the top of the head, to which we have 
of late become accustomed, but never reconciled. The 
drawn velvet bonnets, lined with light-colored silk, which 
are probably coming into vogue, take us back quite a couple 
of decades, made in black, in brown, and in prune velvet, 
and lined with pale-blue or pale-pink silk ; a flower is placed 
at the back, and falls upon the chignon. Strings and even 
curtains are again to be seen on the newest bonnets. Any 
one who possesses colored fashion-plates of 1840 can refer to 
them, and gain a fair idea of the bonnets coming into vogue 
in the year 1874. 

Tue Fasuions in Boots AND SHOES are undergoing a con- 
siderable alteration, inasmuch as the high Louis V. heels 
are suppressed, and are now rarely seen, except with even- 
ing toilets. Walking boots are made with broad, flat heels, 
that d to the comfort as well as to the health of the 











long braid for the back, is shown in the front of the number. 

The large Spanish fan is one of the most sought-for arti- 
cles of the toilet this winter; it is usually of black silk or 
satin, with dark-brown sticks, and painted in beautiful 
flowers and grasses of the natural color. These large fans 
can be procured in most colors, black and white, but black 
is much the most general. 

Tue Bonnet is of black velvet, with a full fan trimming 
of delicate tea-roses; and one rose is thrown carelessly on 
the velvet ribbon at the back. This model was one of the 
very prettiest in Paris this winter. 

Tus Har is of gray felt, with brown trimmings, and a 
brown wing. 

Tue Jacket is of brown silk, with gray silk trimmings. 

As we have ofien before said, the greatest latitude is 
allowed to taste; skirts of costumes are to be cut short 
enough to escape the ground, or to beallowed to trail on the 
ground. Twodifferent modes prevail at the present time. 
‘The élégantes are all wearing skirts which are short in front, 
cling very closely about the legs, and fall at the back with 
@ small train. The manner of holding this train up grace- 
fully is with them quite an art. When the train is left to 
trail, the outline is exactly that of a Chinese figure. The 
other and more sensible style is the short trim skirt, which 
requires no lifting, but clears the ground. It is very nar- 
row; the gores being sewn to the waistband without any 
fullness, 

It costs little to remodel last year’s garments, so as to suit. 
the present fashions; the short basques muy be lengthened, 
by joining a square basque at the wuist, concealing the joia 


wearer, a8 we are convinced that these high, slanting heels 
which fashion has imposed on us for the past few years are 
far from comfortable, and promote, to a great extent, an 
awkward gait. For day-wear boots are made of unglazed 
kid, the only ornament being a festoon of black-silk stitch- 
ing. Useful boots for ordinary occasions are made with 
square toes; but for dressy toilets the corners are rounded 
off, which makes the boot look smaller. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


Fie. 1.—Over-Coar or Dark-Bivg CLorn ror a Lirtte 
Boy.—The skirt is plaited full in the back, has a sash around 
the waist, and is trimmed with a band of fur; the front of 
this coat is seen in figure four, where, it will be noticed, it is 
cut to cross from the right shoulder to the left side, and is 
buttoned the whole length, and trimmed with a band of 
fur; a band of fur finishes the neck and sleeves; the sash is 
of ribbon, and ties on the right side. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Gray-VioLet CasHMEre For A GiR1.— 
The under-skirt has two ruffles extending all around; is 
plain in front above these ruffles, and has five ruffles at the 
back ; a scalloped apron-front covers the plain front of the 
under-skirt ; the basque is scalloped, and bound to corres- 
pond with the apron-front. 

Fig. 111.—Dress or Frencn Merino ror a Lrrtuxe Boy.— 
The skirt is laid in very full hollow plaits; the waist is 
made tight-fitting, with a small basque, and trimmed with 





under the universally ‘worn waistband. Coat sleeves can ve 


oxyized buttcas, * 




















ADVERTISEMENTS, 





375 4 MONTH to MALE or FEMALE AGENTS. 
eo Novety Co., Biddeford, Me. 


$425 A MONTHI Horse and carriage furnished. 





Expenses paid. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


everywhere, 

$75 to $250 per month, mrais and fe! 

male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 
This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, 
bind, braid and embroider ina most superior man- 

ner. Price only $15. Fully licensed and warranted 

for five years. We will pay $1,000 for any machine 

ag that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more 

elastic seam than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock 

Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it, We 

pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and expenses, 

or @ commission from. which twice that amount 

can be . Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, 

burgh, J.; Chicago, Il.; or St. 








MAD. 
De ROSSA’S 


ANTHEO 


COMPLEXION 









THE YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 


By Mrs, Cornguus. Price $1.50, Interleaved $2.25. 
Ti most popular and reliable Coox Boox and guide for 
the duties of the household published. It will be found 
of great value to every housekeeper, and is the standard 
work on these subjects. 50th thousand now ready. 
For Sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail on sravies of 
price. THOMPSON, nea & CO., 


LISHERS, Boston. 

IN with Pen, Stencil- 

Poet ak IEG Fane ircular of Designs, and 

Price-List, can free. Address Treopore Ruz, Quaker City 
Stencil Works, 234 Arch St., Philad'a, Pa. 








and 
fect order wae wor 
wer of Dr. Pierce's Golden Med- 
cal Discovery, taken earnestly, 
lood and _— stem, which are B - 
Ways at fanlye oy to act 
diseased 


specifically upon 
and lining membrane of a 
tarrh epacommunticating opal or 
y shou a warm 
wih Dr. Pierce’s Naeal Dou 
only instrument with which fluid n 








A GREAT SAVING IN ACTUAL COST and BEST pr, 


? ag BS = 
ON S$ oS eee 
ich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits,| 
COST BUT LITTLE MORE THAN OTHER EXTRACTY, 


$25 PER DAY RDAY Se 


WHAT---WHERE 
WHEN---HOW 


To plant Farm, Garden, and Flower Seeds; what they wil] 
cost, and all other desirable information in our 


HAND-BOOK FOR 1874, 


CONTAINING A BEAUTIFULLY COLORED CHROMO, 


Sent to all applicants, post-paid, on receipt of 10c,, by 
JAMES FLEMING, Seedsman, 
67 Nassau m St., New | York, 


AOR ue LINEN WITH INDELIBLE INK, 

a ccs 2 im. “4 only neat 4 
os. relia @ manner 
i sae Fe 40% Goodwie with one ofoursupe 
Limane Be rior and warranted 
silver . pame-plates, 
Various styles made 
to order, with ink, brush, box, etc., complete. Sent by 
mail, postage paid, for 5c, Circular sent free. Addres 
THEODORE RUE, Quaker City Stencil Works, No. 2% 
ARCH Street, Philadelphia. 


WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING. AuEN 


39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


Magazines a specialty. Send for List for 1874. 
WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTon?\woRKER 


Pat. June 27, 1871._ Awarded ii at 
the Am. Institate and Md. Institute F 
ds one of the tant inventions The 
most eae  Button-hole Worker oe tociet, So 
that a child can work a more perfect button-hole 
it than the most C wg! hand can work ree 
gute Local and tra agents wanted gverywhere. 


4,~ over 100 t. profir, 
Bumple sol at sant, ana Wo are and wieder ace 
with 
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sed me pe in a neat case, wi 
sample of our new and novel way, of can 
gout ont by mail to any address pt of 6 Womens y At 
BSTER M’F’G co, anufacturers, Ansonii, 
state in what paper you saw this. 








ALWAYS FRESH AND RELIABLE, 


1874, DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1874. 


Contains descriptive priced lists of Vegetable, Flower 

and Grass Seeds, Plan Ibs, Novelties, and every 

———— Beantifull ‘illustrated... ialoh Seon. Address, 
RY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DVERTISEMENTS 
Keg FOR THIS MAGAZINE. 
Arorecetvedby WM. J. CARLTON, 


ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
Special Agent for Peterson's Magazine. 
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SMOKING CAP IN BRAIDING. 
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